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If a volume of any sort is likely to be referred to, 
on occasions, for special information, an index to it 
is indispensable. An annual Index to The Sunday 
School Times has been issued for many years, and it 
is now ready for delivery for 1893. A call for it 
from a well-known blackboardist comes in this fitting 
form : 


HEREBY 
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MY 
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A copy of the Index will be given without charge to 
any reader for 1893 who will write and ask for it. 


Our way of looking at another ought to be con- 





formed to Christ’s way of looking at thatssame per- 
son. If that pérson be by faith a member of Christ, | 
we ought to look at him as not only dear to our | 
Saviour, but as a -portion of our Revionr’s very cell. | 


If that person be apart from Christ, we ought to look 
at him in that spirit of loving tenderness in which 
Christ viewed the sinners for whom he gave his 
precious life. What room is there in the heart of a 
disciple of Jesus for feelings of hatred or bitterness or 
uncharity toward one who loves Christ, or whom 
Christ loves? The question is not, What seems fair 
toward this person, in view of our estimate of his con- 
duct? but it is, What seems fair toward Jesus in our 
treatment of this person, whom Jesus loves and wauts 
us to look at as dear to his heart? 


It is folly to attempt.to account satisfactorily for 
the origin of evil, with our finite understanding. We 
know that there is evil in the world, and that it is our 
duty to battle it; but how it came here, or why, we 
cannot see or explain. We must simply deal with 
the facts as they are. Yet there is a gain in recog- 
nizing the truth that the struggle to which we are 
called by the presence of evil tends to develop our 
characters and to elevate our condition of being. 
John Fiske, in treating of the “ Mystery of Evil,” 
says truly: “Many are the pains of life, and the 
struggle with wickedness is. hard, its course marked 
with sorrow and tears, but its impress upon the hu- 
man soul isthe indispensable background against 
which shall be set hereafter the eternal joys of 
heaven.” If it were not for the struggle with evil, 
a saint would not have any great advantage over an 
angel. 


Any legitimate business is a good one to become 
either rich or poor in. Many persons fail because 
they do not see the difference between making success 
and only finding it. They are looking to something, 
or to some other person, to bring success to them. 
Columns and chapters have been written, now on one 
side, now on the other side, of the question of author- 
ship as a means.of livelihood. One writer goes through 
with a long catalogue of distinguished authors who 
have failed “ to make both ends meet,”—and all the 
new aspirants are despondent. A second writer 
gives his catalogue of authors who have acquired 
fortunes, sometimes almost at a bound,—and the 
young aspirants are revived and encouraged. A mys- 
tery seems to hang over the poverty and riches of the 





though there be not aymoment’s interruption. First 
the child may have hurt himself, and, before he re- 
covers and is stilled, his mother or his nurse may 
have hurt him by a scolding word or an unsympa- 
thizing manner. He will now cry on, more for the 
heart wound than for the pain in the flesh. In certain 
nervous organizations the hurts of both kinds have 
worn themselves out, as motives, and the crying be- 
comes merely physiological. The paroxysm has out- 
grown its original motive, and shifted its ground ; 
the nervous system is dominant. The will is in 
abeyance. The child is simply a crying machine, 
without conscious motive. But if the parent recog- 
nizes—as parents too seldom do—that the quality of 
the demonstration changes, how often does the parent 
consider the necessity of a change of attitude toward 
the child, and of methods in dealing with it ? . 





THE UNCEASING LIFE-WORK. 


Wafted over the centuries has come to us the story 
of one who lived in an olden time, and under a long- 
lost civilization. Dim as is the past from which he 
emerges, he himself is a figure of striking clearness, 
whether he moves before us as the powerful shaykh of 
the desert, surrounded by a vast retinue of followers 
and all the movable riches of the East, or whether 
we see him sitting among ashes, the abject sufferer, 
whose name is the synonym of a much-enduring 
patience.. We do not so often look upon him, 
although portrayed with equal distinctness, as an 
intercessor for his children, standing at an altar 
of sacrifice, and offering prayers for them lest, in 
their thoughtlessness of God, they might have sinned 
against him. 

In none of the characteristics of nis strongly 
marked personality does Job seem nearer‘to us than 


| in this manifestation of the holy impulses of his pa- 


ternal heart. His antique garb and half-nomadic 
accessories do not make him foreign to us. Divested 
of his Oriental setting, we read his heart by our own. 
We sympathize with his affectionate solicitude, as he 
rises daily very early to intercede for his children,— 
his seven sons and three daughters,—lest, in the mag- 
nificence and luxury of the great birthday celebra- 
tions at each others’ houses, they may have forgotten 





literary life. 


But cannot the same tales be told of | 


the butcher, the baker, the candlestick-maker? Does 


God. We read that he “sanctified” his children, 
“and this he did all the days.” Job’s predominant 


not one corner grocer succeed, another fail? Do not qualities of integrity and uprightness manifest them- 


the lawyer and the physician tell the same story of | selves in this fatherly act. 


He feels that all must be 


rise and fall dependent upon personality, and not upon | kept as it ought to be with God, that all family life 
the calling? Every one knows and repeats—for his | 


neighbor—the old platitude, “always room at the 
top.” But many too often forget to apply it to them- 
selves. 


We often do with greatest confidence those things 
for which we have the least capability. To attribute 
motives fairly to our fellow men and women, is ad- 
mitted to be a difficult task. But to ascribe reasons 
for the actions of children and infants—this is only 
too seldom treated with the dignity due to a vital 
problem. A little child may cry and ery on and 
on, not for one reason, but, successively,. for two, 





must be able to bear the inspection of the divine eye, 
and that it rests with-him to make such sacrifice as 
would atone for possible sin ; that he must make in- 
tercession for the needed forgiveness, in order that 
the integrity of the family life, and its union in de- 
votion to God, be not broken. This is the man of 
whom God said: “There is none like him in the 
earth.” 

In this old-time picture of the Eastern patriarch 
there is a suggestion for parents and teachers, and for 


all who are responsible for others’ lives. We who 


_ have reached serener years, whose eyes are not now 
| dazzled by the glamor of life, have the holy privi- 


| three, or more. The cause for the beginning of the | lege of praying for those who are still passing through 
cry is not necessarily the cause for its continuance, | their exciting and possibly perilous youth, and who 
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need a guardian .help which they may forget to ask 
for themselves. And we can ask for them a forgive- 
ness which they, quite unconsciously to themselves, 
may need. 

Beyond our own children and our own circle of 
relatives, for whom certainly, if we pray at all, or 
believe in any work of intercession for souls, we 
must pray constantly, there are wide concentric cir- 
cles connected with us as with a center. They are 
those whom we influence, those with whom the rela- 
tions of life bring us into contact, those whose 
needs we kndw, or those for whom we are sure God 
designs us to pray, for any reason, or for no per- 
ceived reason. If we have the disposition to pray, 
we should pray for those who are not disposed to 
pray for themselves. If we hive leisure, it is to pray 
for those who have no leisure. The great army of 
wage-workers who crowd the factory door at seven in 
the morning cannot, in the nature of things, have 
had the time and leisure to pray and think upon the 
things of God which those possess who are not 
obliged to sell their time hour by hour. Is it nota 
part of our intercessory work—those of us who have 
an hour with God and our Bibles in the course of 
the day—to pray for these, as they would or might 
have prayed for themselves had they had such leisure 
as is ours? 

Those who are retired from the more active works 
of Christian duty through sickness, or care of the sick, 
or for any other reason, should pray for those who 
are in the thick of the fight. Those who look on at 
a battle can sometimes see where the need is sorest, 
and they who view the great conflicts of good men 
with evil and with organized vice should be much in 
prayer for the champions of righteousness and their 
cause. The strength of the fighters is in the prayers 
of their constituency. 

Flave!l, speaking of the value he placed upon the 
prayers of his father for him, said, “ The prayers and 
blessings left by him before the Lord I esteem above 
the fairest inheritance of earth. He was one inwardly 


 nequainted with God.” Could we see how surely 


the prayers of one inwardly acquainted with God are 
answered for his children and relatives, and for all 
for whom he prays, could our eyes see the weaving 
of the myriad threads that enter into men’s charac- 
ters, we should see how the prayers of fathers and 
of mothers, of Sunday-school teachers, and of friends, 
sparkle through the texture of the character of 
one who is constantly prayed for. We should see 
how in the invisible weaving a Master-hand is at 
work, casfing out the dark, the rough and forbidding, 
and working in the luminous, the strong, the beauti- 
ful, elements, not at random, but in answer to the 
‘requests and heart’s desires of those who love their 
friends enough to pray for them. Unseen as the 
work may be, it as surely goes on as that the prayer 
of faith is offered. 

Faith believes in this unseen working, not by rea- 
son of the number and virtue of its prayers, but by 
reason of the love, power, and promise of Him to 
whom the prayer goes up. 

How should we like to have our {ove to our chil- 
dren, our relatives, our friends, tried. by the gauge of 
the number and intensity of our prayers for them? 
If one should say, “ You love your child, your husband, 
your wife, your relatives in every degree, just as much 
and as deeply as you pray for them, and no more,” 
we should, perhaps, resent the idea. The statement 
would bring startlingly before us the true measure of 
our prayers, their infrequency, and their meagerness. 
Few would be willing to have their love for their 
children shown to be as limited, as narrow, as uncer- 
tain and superficial, as they know their prayers for 
them to be. © 

* But if we hold the glorious truth of Christ as 
Saviour of men, Saviour in every sense, not only in 
the great matter of the eternal salvation of the soul, 
but in the every-day matter of forming character, 
and if we believe his glorious word, “All power is 


our heart’s desire for our children to him, and ought 
we not to have desires for them which far exceed our 
own power of accomplishment, so that-we must come 
to God with them? God surely must be the great 
intercommunicating link between theirsouls and ours. 

“Pray with and for each other” is a word as 
clearly sounding in the heaven of the Christian’s soul 
as if he heard the words spoken by God himself. We 
shall not truly pray for a person long without doing 
something for him. We are co-workers with God, 
and are workers for God, when we pray with faith 
and in love for any soul. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


The matter of copyright in connection with Sun- 
day-school hymns and music, as recently treated in these 
pages, is not yet settled to the satisfaction of readers 
generally of The Sunday School Times. Letters on the 
subject pour in from all sides, by way of inquiry and of 
protest. Some of these letters attempt an argument on 
the legal points involved; some express very positive 
opinions as to the merits of the general question ; others 
ask for light, or make suggestions of value. Room is 
not available for any considerable portion of these letters, 
but two or three may be given as illustrative of the cur- 
rent of thought on the subject. A Methodist pastor in 
New Hampshire writes : 


The question of the right to use copyrighted hymns is one of 
practical interest to the thousands of persons who have charge 
of church and Sunday-school services. I would like to have 
you, if you think proper, give your views in regard to a use of 
such hymns somewhat different from any use that has been 
referred to in The Sunday School Times. The pastor of a 
church, a lover of song, buys a hymn-book other than the one 
used in the praise service of his church, -In this book he finds 
a copyrighted hymn that is particularly pleasing to him and 
his family. This hymn is sung in the home until it is so 
fumiliar that the book is not needed. The pastor leads the 
singing in the praise service of his church, and members of his 
family sing with him. They sing this hymn, The people are 
much pleased with it, and it is repeated from time to time in 
the praise service. One by one other singers catch it up, and 
it, becomes so familiar that all are singing it. Is this a viole- 
tion of the copyright? In this same book is another copy- 
righted hymn, very appropriate for an Easter service. The 
pastor conducts the rehearsals for this service, and teaches the 
singers to sing this hymn memoriter. Is this a violation of the 
copyright? Is it legally or morally wrong for the one who 
leads the singing in a Sunday-school, and who sings a copy- 
righted hymn without a book, to teach the school to sing the 
hymn with him memoriter? ‘The questions as to just what 
use can rightfully be made of a copyrighted hymn seem to me 
to be delicate ones, although I had not thought much about it 
until the recent discussion in The Sunday School Times. If 
you can make a statement that will be applicable to all cases, 
you will doubtless confer a favor on all those who have occa- 
sion to use hyrans, and who do not wish to trespass on the legal 
or moral rights of others, 


It would seem to be not illegal to repeat with the voice 
a copyright bymn or tune from memory. The law, even 
in its extreme letter, says nothing against reciting the 
words or the music without the help of an aid to the eye. 
A singing-leader is not bound, legally or morally, to 
hold in his hand a paid-for copy of the hymn or tune 
book from which he leads his choir or congregation. 

A Presbyterian pastor in Illinois says, in comment on 
the recently expressed opinions of prominent bymn and 
music publishers : 


The publishers of music-books are not the men to go to for 
an unbiased opinion on the question of use, in whole or in part, 
of copyrighted matter. I have had occasion to investigate this 
question very thoroughly, recently, and the conclusions which 
I find well substantiated are these: (1.) Unless each particular 
composition in a book is copyrighted, and so indicated in con- 
nection with each piece, there is no legal hindrance to the use 
of any. In other words, a general copyright only covers the 
work asa whole, unless all is original. (2.) A copyright, inorder 
to protect a hymn (words and music), must, to be safe, expressly 
indicate both words and music; the only sure protection isa 
double copyright. To use only the words, where only one copy- 
right is issued, is not to copy that which is protected, which is the 
words in connection with the music. (3.) The incorporation of 
the words of a copyrighted hymn, in whole or in part, in a pro- 
gram, as an integral part of it, is no more illegal than the use 
of a part, or of the whole, of a copyrighted hymn in the manu- 
script of a sermon. There is a well-recognized and fair—legal 
—use of copyrighted matter ; and the hymn-book publishers— 
while they want to scare folks—cannot prevent it, otherwise 
no quotation, however small, from a copyrighted publication, 
would be possible—or legal. 


It is obviously true that an interested publisher can 





given me,” ought we not to be constantly carrying 


hardly view such a question in an impartial and judicial 





spirit. Yet interested publishers have their rights. The \ 
only. question is as to what are their rights. -It would 
seem, from the law and from the decisions, that the mul- 
tiplication of copyrighted hymns in a program, or order 
of service, for use in a school or congregation, without 
the consent of the owner of the copyright, is illegal and 
unfair. So far seems to be clear. But whether the 
law can be fairly construed as forbidding a man to 
copy a hymn into his commonplace book, or to write 
it out in his manuscript in order to repeat it to his 
hearers in a sermon, or to put it upon his blackboard 
that it may be seen by those whose singing he is lead- 
ing, does not seem to be clear, from the claims of the 
publishers, or from the letter of the law, If the law 
does go as far as this, it ought to be submitted to while 
it is a law, and it ought to be amended as quickly as 
possible. 








THE WINTER RAIN. 
BY SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 


I love to sit at evening’s close 
And listen to the wind that blows ‘ 
* The rain amid the trees ; 
And hear the cheerful chimney sing 
A song to Winter’s parting wing, 
In drowsy harmonies. 


’Tis sweet to list the plashing rain. 

The soft sound patters in my brain 
Till, like the frost-bound earth, 

My frozeu fancy gains new powers, 

And burgeons forth fresh leaves and flowers, 
Bright dreams of coming mirth. 


Forsooth how many pleasant things 

The tireless hand of Nature brings, 
Intangible, yet sweet! 

Unlike the fields that catch the rain, 

T hear the sound and cull the gain 
Safe from the tempest’s beat. 


While listening to the storm without, 
I wonder what they dream about,— 
The flowers beneath the mold ; 
Perchance, like maidens fair and gay, 
Their dreams are all of rich array 
To witch the wood and wold. 


The rain is never sad to me ; 

Tn truth it hath a note of glee. - 
Each drop that downward goes 
May give sweet life-blood to a pink, 
Or set a daisy’s eye a-wink ; 

It may be so, who knows? 


So let it rain, I love the chime. 

Each crystal raindrop ticks the time 
Till days of bloom and song, 

To fragrant flowers and birds in tune,— 

Fair guests that never come too soon 
And never stay too long. 


Tuskaloosa, Ala, 





GLEANINGS FROM OLD TESTAMENT 
e MARGINS, 


BY J. H. BERNARD, D.D. 


In a former paper printed in The Sunday School 
Times, some of the more remarkable marginal notes in 
the Authorized Version of the New Testament were 
collected, and their significance was discussed. It is 
proposed in the present article to ,print a somewhat 
similar collection from the margins. of the Old Testa- 
ment, though no attempt has been made to furnish an 
exhaustive list. Exhaustive lists are apt to be exhaust- 
ing, and in this, as in many other matters, there is good 
sense in the Greek proverb which tells us that “ the half; 
is better than the whole,” 

It should be pointed out, to begin with, that the notes 
in the margin of the Authorized Version have no more 
authority than attaches to them from the circumstance 
that_they were thought worthy_of print by the learned 
and pious translators who were brought together in the 
reign of James I, They are sometimes valuable, some- 
times misleading; but in all cases they are worth reading, 
if not always for the light which they throw upon the 
sacred text ifself, yet for the insight which they give us 
into the habits of thought of the scholars to whom we 
owe the mpst precious inheritance of English-speaking 
Christendom. . 

Notes ealling attention to various readings are much 
less frequent in the Old Testament than in the New, and 
this because (for reasons which need not here be set 
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forth) there is very much less doubt as to the manuscript 
text of the Hebrew Bible, than there is as to that of the 
Greek Testament. The manuscripts which have come 
down to us all agree very minutely, and thus the student 
has not the difficulty arising from this source of dis- 
tinguishing between the claims of divergent “ readings,” 
which is so prominent in the criticism of the New Testa- 
ment. The few notes of this kind which do appear are 
nearly all of the same character, and they are rarely of 
doctrinal importance. For instance, the Hebrew letters 
represented by the English d and ¢ are so like each other 
that one might very easily be mistaken for the other ; 
and thus in Genesis 10 : 4, the marginal note tells us that 
possibly the Dodanim of the text should be read Rodanim, 
And in a good many other cases, a little uncertainty as 
to the true spelling of proper names is noted; for ex- 
ample, Joshua 7:1; Ezra 10: 40, etc. A more impor- 
tant difference is noted in the margin of the familiar 
passage Isaiah 9:3. The ordinary reading, “Thou hast 
multiplied the nation, and not increased the joy,” has 
puzzled many readers; for it is certainly not obvious 
how the two parts of the sentence can be harmonized. 
But the unassuming note which tells us that for the 
word “ not” we should substitute another word meaning 
“to him,” clears away all our difficulty; for it enables 
us to translate (with the Revised Version), ‘“‘ Thou hast 
multiplied the nation, thou hast increased their joy,” 
which is quite clear. 

As an instance of a marginal reading which, though, 
perhaps, not worthy of a place in the text itself, is 
yet interesting, we may refer to Isaiah 19:18. Every 
reader of Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress” remembers 
“The City of Destruction,” a title which he got from 
this verse. But the note tells us that the reading is not 
quite certain, and that some ancient authorities have 
here “‘ The City of the Sun.” Another instance of the 
same kind is the alternative translation suggested for 
“ everlasting strength,” in the margin of Isaiah 26 : 4; 
namely, “ Rock of Ages,” a phrase which has been im- 
mortalized in Toplady’s famous hymn. Good alterna- 
tive translations are often given in the margin; indeed, 
there can be little doubt as to the superior claims of some 
of these to the translations in the text. For instance 
(though, indeed, in this place there is some doubt as to 
the true reading), in Nehemiah 4: 23 we get a much 
more vivid picture of the state of things at Jerusalem 
during the building of the walls under Nehemiah’s 
directions if we take the marginal rendering, “ Every 
one went with his weapon for water,” than if we merely 
pay attention to the text of the Authorized Version. 

Again, the verse, Proverbs 25 : 23,’as ordinarily trans- 
lated, does not seem to give very good sense: “The 
north wind driveth away rain: so doth an angry coun- 
tenance a backbiting tongue.” This is not easy to un- 
derstand, but the marginal rendering supplies the true 
lesson intended by the sacred writer, namely: ‘‘ The 
north wind bringeth forth rain: so doth a backbiting 
tongue an angry countenance,”—a proverb of very dif- 
ferent meaning. Or again, in Daniel 9:26 (a very 
difficult verse), it is plain that we shall be much more 
likely to get at the gist of the passage if we observe the 
marginal “‘and shall have nothing,” which, it is sug- 
gested, should replace the obscure “ but not for himself” 
of the text. Once more: People have been sometimes 
at a loss to know why, in Jeremiah 51 : 59, the note “and 
this Seraiah was a quiet prince” was added at the end 
of the verse, as it does not seem to have any natural 
connection with what goes before. But the margin ex- 
piains to us that there is here appended a description of 
the office rather than the character of Seraiah. He was 
“prince of the resting places,”—that is, “ quartermaster,” 
or “chief chamberlain.” 

In the Book of Judges, short explanatory notes are 
frequent. Thus (Judg. 12: 8) Ibzan, according to the 
margin, “seems to have been only a civil judge to do 
justice in northeast Israel; ” and Samson (Judg. 15 : 20) 
“seems to have judged southwest Israel during twenty 
years of their servitude of the Philistines ; ” while simi- 
lar remarks are appended to the names of Jephthah, 
Elon, and Abdon, as well as to that of Eli (1 Sam. 4: 18). 
Geographical explanations are, too, sometimes given. 
Thus “ the river,” in 2 Samuel 10: 16, is identified with 
the Euphrates, and “ the mountof corruption,” in 2 Kings 
28: 18, with the better known Mount of Olives. But 
the explanations are also concerned with the structure 
of obscure sentences and difficult allusions, and these, 


when they occur, present many poiuts of interest. For | 


instance, Job 35: 15 runs as follows in the Authorized 
Version : “‘ But now, because it is not so, he [God] hath 
visited it in his anger; yet he [Job] knoweth it not in 
great extremity.” The wards printed between brackets 


are found in the margin, being put there by the trans- 
lators in the desperate attempt to make sense of their 
translation. _ But, indeed, even thus it is not easy to see 
what was meant; and it seems more probable that the 
personal pronoun “he” refers in both clauses to God, 
and that the verse should be rendered as it appears in 
the Revised Version; namely, “But now, because he 
hath not visited in his anger, neither doth he greatly re- 
gard arrogance.” The passage is, however, confessedly 
full of obscurity. 

A better sample of the insight of annotators would be 
Hosea 13 : 10, where the Pnglish text has “I will be thy 
king,” and the margin notes “ Rather, where is thy king f 
King Hoshea being then in prison, 2 Kings 17:4” In 
this case, however, the note did not appear in the origi- 
nal edition of 1611, but was added at a later time,—a 
remark which applies, be it observed, to a large number 
both of notes and references, which are printed in our 
ordinary nineteenth-century editions. 

It cannot be too often repeated, in connection with 
what has been just said, that the marginal notes and 
references, as well as the headings to the chapters 
(usually printed ig italics), form no part of the sacred text 
itself, and have only that claim on our attention which 
any commentary by pious and learned men is entitled to. 

To take an instance or two from these chapter headings. 
By what right is it said at the head of the twentieth 
chapter of 2 Kings, that “the sun goeth ten degrees back- 
ward for a sign” of the promise to Hezekiah of prolonged 
life? Nothing of the sort is recorded by the historian; 
the sign vouchsafed was that the shadow of the sun went 
ten degrees backward on the dial, which is an entirely 
different thing. It has been suggested, indeed, with 
much plausibility, that the phenomenon which Isaiah 
by divine assistance foresaw may have been brought 
about by a solar eclipse; but, however that may be, and 
whether the events here recorded were truly miraculous 
or not, it is plain that the inference drawn by the anno- 
tators of King James’s Version is not justified by the 
statement of the sacred writer. 

Or, we may well ask, why should the beautiful words 
“Children are an heritage of the Lord ” be paraphrased 
into “Good children are God’s gift”? (see Psa. 127). 
There is nothing in the context to justify the insertion 
of the adjective; and indeed most people will be con- 
tent, despite this unauthorized comment, to recognize 
the hand of God in the precious gift of all their children, 
whether they be blessings or sorrows, And, not to mul- 
tiply instances from the Old Testament, are the headings 
to the chapters all through the Song of Songs so cer- 
tainly right that they deserve a place in our ordinary 
Bibles? They may be accurate, or they may be mis- 
leading; good people will be found who maintain 
either side of the alternative. But at least they are not 
“Scripture; ” they are only commentary, and that of a 
rather fanciful (though devotional) character. 

We add one more example from the New Testament. 
The heading to the seventh chapter of Luke’s Gospel 
describes the ‘‘ woman who was a sinner,”’ who anointed 
the Lord’s feet with ointment, as “ Mary Magdalene.” 
Now, it is possible (perhaps) that Mary of Magdala 
and the sinful woman of Luke 7 : 37 are one and the 
same person, but it is by no means certain. It is an 
inference only, and (as most commentators believe) a 
mistaken inference, derived from the comparison of 
certain parallel passages in the Gospels. No simpler 
illustration could be given of the danger of trusting im- 
plicitly to these chapter headings, and building a super- 
structure of theory upon them. 

But it is not the main purpose of this paper to criticise. 
We desire rather to direct attention to what is of value 
in our marginal notes, and we include among those de- 
serving of attention, not only the annotations printed in 
the original edition of 1611, but those added at a later 
time. Read the margins of the second Book of Chron- 
icles, for example. Side-lights are thus thrown on the 
narrative which are often illuminating. For example, 
we miss the full force of the statements in 2 Chronicles 
20 : 35, 86, as to the alliance of Ahaziah and Jehosna- 
phat if we overlook the note which reminds us that, 
according to the parallel narrative in 1 Kings, “ at first 
Jehoshaphat was unwilling.” And the note to 2 Chron- 
icles 21 : 12, though it is curiously worded, recalls to our 
memory the difficulties which arise when we investigate 
closely the date of the translation of Elijah in the fiery 
chariot, as recorded in 2 Kings. 

There are certain marginal annotations in these his- 
torical books which show that those who are responsible 
for them‘ were fully conscious of the variations as to 





numbers between our copies of Kings and Chronicles, 
about which there has been much needless discussion. 


For instance, in 1 Kings 9 : 28 “ the chief of the officers 
over Solomon’s work ” are set down as five hundred and 
fifty in all; but the marginal reference directs us to 
compare 2 Chronicles 8 : 10, where, according to our 
present manuscripts, two hundred and fifty is said to 
have been the total number. Or, again, according to 
2 Kings 8 : 26, the age of Ahaziah at his accession to the 
throne was twenty-two years; but we are referred to a 
passage in 2 Chronicles which tells us that he was forty- 
two years old at that time. 

These trivial differences, worthy of little attention in 
themselves, are not unimportant as illustrating the sig- 
nificant fact that the text of Holy Scripture has not come 
down to our time without suffering from the errors ot 
scribes. And the marginal references, by directing our 
notice to minor discrepancies of this sort which we 
should otherwise, perhaps, pass by, teach us a valuable 
lesson, as they remind us that even so precious a gift as 
the record of the revelation of the divine will and of 
God’s dealings with his chosen people may be marred by 
the failures and shortcomings and ignorance of the 
human instruments employed in its transmission. 

To take a simpler class of marginal references. Per- 
haps not every one has noticed (though it is sufficiently 
plain) that the last two verses of the second Book of 
Chronicles are identical with the first two and a half 
verses of the Book of Ezra. Our attention is directed to 
this in the margin, and the fact is of considerable in- 
terest as suggesting that Chronicles and Ezra were 
originally one work,—a suggestion which is highly 
probable on other grounds. In like manner we are re- 
minded by the margins that the remarkable prophecy in 
Isaiah 2: 2, 3, about the mountain of the Lord’s house 
being established in the top of the hills, is repeated 
verbatim in Micah 4: 1; and that the prophecy in Isaiah 
11: 9, “the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord as the waters cover the sea,” occurs also in Habak- 
kuk 2:14. Large critical problems are opened up by 
references like these, as they lead us to ask which prophet 
is to be viewed as the author of the prediction, and which 
is to be regarded as having under divine guidance adapted 
the inspired words of his predecessor to the needs of his 
own generation. There are many such coincidences in 
the Prophets, of which one of the most familiar is the 
noble description of the divine character in Joel, “ He is 
gracious and merciful, slow to anger, and of great kind- 
ness, and repenteth him of the evil,” which (though it is 
probably based on earlier passages in the Law and the 
Psalms) is almost exactly reproduced in Jonah (4: 1), 

No reader can pass by references such as these, which 
abourtd on every page of the Old Testament, without 
loss, but to multiply instances of them would be weari- 
some, and tono purpose. If students are induced by 
anything here written to observe them closely in their 
daily reading, they will find that in time they will have 
provided themselves with a valuable aid towards the 
better understanding of Holy Scripture. 


Trinity College, Dublin. 





THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. 


BY PRESIDENT J. MAX HARK, D.D. 


Most of the old myths, [égends, and traditions of the 
race that long ago passed current as popular beliefs, and 
afterwards were laughed at and cast aside, had some 
foundation of truth and reality underneath them,—some 
soil of fact out of which they have grown. Myths are 
not only the attempted explanations of natural phe-" 
nomena, as Mr. Fiske has defired them, but some of 
them, at least, seem to be the attempted explanation, or 
interpretation, of phenomena that are not natural, in the 
ordinary sense of the term, but super-natural, meta- 
physical, belonging to the realm of eternal verities.. Such 
a myth, it appears to me, and one of the oldest and 
most wide®pread, was that of the Fountain of Youth. 

This wondrous fountain, with its life and health-giving 
power, is continually met with in literature. Quaintand 
credulous old Sir John Mandeville, who traveled into 
the far East during the first half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, tells us that he saw and tasted its waters. “Some 
men clepen it the Welle of Youthe: for thei that often 
drynken thereat, semen alle weys yongly, and lyven 
withouten sykenesse. And men seyn, that that welle 
comethe out of Paradys : and therefore it is so vertuous,” 
A hundred years after, Peter Martyr, writing to Pope 
Leo X., located it in the West, “among the islands on 
the north side of Hispaniola,” and “about three bun- 
dred and twenty-five leagues distant.” It was in this 


direction, too, that Juan Poncede Leon soon after madehis 





famous search for it, and was sorely disappointed because 
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he only discovered Florida, nor caught even a glimpse of 
that miraculous fountain that should make na keep him 
young. 

Now, there is such a fountain, and it Adsestly has the 
power of giving eternal life and youth to all who drink 
of its waters. If travelers in olden times and since have 
not found it, it was not because it does not exist, but be- 
cause they did not look for it at the right place. Others 
there are who have found it, and have proved its virtue. 
For the thirst for its waters has been felt in every human 
breast from time immemorial, and the search after it 
has been going on from the earliest days, and still is 
going on. 

Who does not want to be young and remain youthful 
forever? It is a longing that has been implanted in the 
human heart by God himself, and therefore is capable of 
satisfaction. The only reason why it remains unsatisfied 
so often is because the nature of it is 80 commonly mis- 
understood, and the search for it misdirected. 

Youthfulness is not a matter of years, nor a condition 
of the bodily frame of man. It is something pertaining 
to his spirit. In the words of one who can speak from 
experience, being still young as the youngest at more 
than fourscore years, 


“ For all the base lies that the almanacs hold, 
While we’ve youth in our hearts we can never grow old!” 


Dr, Holmes is himself a living illustration of the truth 
of his words; so are Mr. Gladstone in England, and a 
host of others in all lands and in every walk of life, 
who have quaffed of the waters of the Fountain of Youth, 
and have found it to be no fable, but a blessed reality. 
It has not, indeed, kept their bodies from growing old, 
but their selves it has preserved in all the freshness, vigor, 
and buoyancy of their “‘ best years.” 

If we analyze this essential youthfulness into its com- 
ponent elements, the source and fountain thereof will 
not long remain hidden. 


As experience accumulates with our years, the incli- | 


nation grows upon us to dwell more and more in the 
realm of memory. Every one has noticed this, even if 
he has not experienced it. Old people are full of remi- 
niscences. Now, if the memory be stored with an abun- 
dance of pleasant experiences, if it be a satisfaction to 
dwell upon our past deeds and life, then will it conduce 
to our happiness, help to make us contented and peace- 
On the contrary, if the memory ever 
‘reminds us only of words and deeds that are calculated 
to fill us with regret and remorse, it becomes the most 
potent means of robbing us of all strength and buoyancy 
of mind; it isa main agent in “breaking down” our 
spirits, souring and embittering those years of our lives 
that are meant to be, and can be, the most contented and 
peacefully happy of all, Nothing “ages” a man so 
soon as the memory of an unsatisfactory, useless, or 
wicked past. It is utterly destructive of youthfulness, 
no matter what the number of the years we count behind 
us. A contented memory is therefore the first element 
of youth. 

The second is a living interest in the present and its 
work, So soon as we drop out of the ranks of our busy 
fellowmen, and are no longer in touch with them,—so 
soon as our interest flags in what the world is thinking, 
saying, doing, suffering, hoping, and instead cleave to 
the dead issues of the past,—so soon do we become 
superannuated. The ever-advancing world shoves us 
aside. Weare out of adjustment to our environment. 
We do not fit into the present. And the spirit is quick 
to feel this, and to suffer from it. So long as your bark 
glides swiftly along on the current, upborne on its bosom, 
it reaches in triumph the goal; but the moment you 
permit it to be cast ashore, while the hurrying stream 
flows past, it will begin to break into pieces, to fall apart 
and decay, An important part of the secret of the 
youthfulness of men like Holmes and Gladstone, is that 
they have never let go their hold on the present, reeog- 
nizing that 


“ The serf of his own past is not a man ; 
To change and change is life, to move and never rest,” 


And, on the other hand, the chief reason why there are 
80 many mentally worn-out, decrepit, useless, and un- 
happy old men and women in the world, is because they 
have not done this, but, instead, have sunken idly by the 
wayside, dead to the present, and miserable because it 
refused to be the past. 

The third essential element of youthfulness, that 
which we see in every young person, be he a little child 
or a venerable sire, is hope,—the confident, cheerful 
outlook into the future. It is this, indeed, that alone 
makes possible the other two. Without hope, the past 





of even the best of men would drive them to despair; 


and their present work becomes treadmill drudgery, It 
is hope that gives its joyful ring to childhood’s laughter, 
ite strength and joy to manheod’s labor, and to old age its 
peace and sweetserenity. As the beauteous butterfly, be- 
reft of the wings that redeem it from the estate of a grovel- 
ing worm, and change it to a dainty blossom of the sky, 
so is the spirit of man when robbed of its hope; it 
wearily crawls to its grave, when it might be soaring 
aloft into regions far beyond the reach of time, where a 
thousand years are as one day,—the deathless day of 
eternity. 

A contented memory of the past, an active interest in 
the present, a confident hope for the future,—who has 
these three shall never grow old. 

Need we yet be told where is the Fountain whence, 
and whence alone, these can be obtained? Only Christ, 
by his pardoning power, can so sweeten the memory as 
to turn its regret and remorse into peace and contentment. 
Only he, by his constraining love, can keep up in us that 
steady interest in the welfare of our fellowmen that 
makes us work for and with them day in and day out, 
nor ever lets us tire of our labor. It ishe, and he alone, 
who hath eternal life, and opens up before us an endless 
duration, in which the good deeds here begun shall ripen 
and be completed, giving hope, boundless hope, to even 
the poorest and the weakest, the oldest and the youngest. 
He, then, the Christ, is the Fountain of Youth for whom 
the ages have thirsted and searched far and wide, and who 
was nigh unto them all the time; who is nigh unto us, 
ever inviting all, “ If any man thirst, let him come unto 
me and drink ;’’ and which was part of the revelation 
made to the rapt disciple when he saw “a pure river of 
water of life, clear as crystal, proceeding out of the 
throne of God and of the Lamb.” 


Moravian Seminary, Bethlehem, Pa. 





THE PROBLEM OF CHARITY. 


BY W. A. AYRES. 


Thousands of just and kindly men and women are per- 
plexed this winter by the question what to do when 
mendicants ask for relief. They know that to give to 
unknown-applicants must, as a rule, make paupers, rob 
weak though well-meaning people of the incentive to 
energetic industry, and recruit the army of those whose 
only care is to live without work. Yet, as they remem- 
ber the stories they have read of thousands of men left 
unemployed through no fault of their own, and look on 
what is certainly want,—whether worthy, or unworthy, 
—they find it hard to refuse present help. 

It is the problem that presents itself every winter, now 
made more difficult by the acknowledged presence of 
unusual conditions, and given a new interest by the 
thought that comes to so many; that they too may 
know comparative poverty. These good people know 
they will not have to beg from door to door, but penury 
is relative. They may have to go a borrowing, which 
is proverbially going a sorrowing. They may have to 
cut off gratifications that have come to seem their 
right, or even their necessity, They see something 
of what poverty is, and are the more willing to help 
those in distress. Their hearts are softened, and there 
is always danger that their sympathies may run away 
with their judgment, and that they may be betrayed into 
easy, indiscriminate giving, in which the relief of present 
distress is the only end in view. 

Every such person should remember that fixed prin- 
ciples are not affected by passing circumstance. There 
is always need of help for the poor, always a multitude 
who traffic on unthinking kindness, always established 
agencies for doing good in such a way as not to do 
harm. Just now there are more worthy applicants than 
usual, but that is the only change in the situation. If 
it was wrong to give indiscriminately last year, it is just 
as wrong now. As an officer of a charitable society re- 
cently said, “‘Those who indulge themselves in that 
manner [indiscriminate giving] constitute themselves 
junior partners in criminal mendicancy.” We all know 
this, but the temptation to forget it in-such times as 
these is often almost irresistible. 

Is there no way to reconcile conviction with feeling? 
There is but one,—to take up the work of investigation 
and personal communication with the poor. Only thus 
can a reasonable man whose heart is wrung with the 
suffering that comes under his observation venture to 
give directly. If he will go with the beggar to his 
home, see for himself that want exists, satisfy himself 
that immediate relief is really demanded, and then pur- 
sue his inquiries so as to find out whether the applicant 
is poor by choice or necessity,—if he will do all this, he 
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may safely give in his own person. If not, heshould | 


refer the mendicant to some society which undertakes to 
do just this work, and which will probably do it better 
than he can. 

No doubt, it is the higher duty to seek personal ac- 
quaintance and give personal help, but few can do it 
properly. Such inquiry is beset with snares. He who 
undertakes it is more likely to be hoodwinked than to 
learn the whole truth. In the complex society of a 
large town or city, this, like other work, has to be spe- 
cialized; it is best done by those who have spent time 
and trouble in learning how to do it. But if one must 
go in person, he should, as soon as possible, make some 
visits in company with one who knows the dangers and 
the peculiarities of the work. He cannot learn too much 
of it if he means to follow it. 

The problem, then, is not atall new. The old familiar 
rules hold good. All is on a larger scale. The ratio be- 
tween worthy and unworthy poor may have changed, 
but otherwise there is no-difference. The kind-hearted 
man or woman may give freely, but these gifts should go 
through the hands of those who know how to use them 
to advantage, except in the rare cases where the giver 
will learn how to give in person without doing injustice. 

Nothing in all this makes against the kindest regard 
for one’s poor neighbor. Show him all sympathy, give 
to relieve his needs, but be sure, now and always, that 
you are giving to a poor neighbor, and not to an im- 
postor who trades on his need and your concern. 

Hartford, Conn. 





CLOTHES, AND THE KING’S DAUGHTER, 
BY ELLA LYLE. 


Aunt Martha Fairbanks is a good woman, but she 
takes cross-eyed views of things, especially in clothes. 
Whenever I buy anything to wear, mother wonders what 
Aunt Martha will say ; but we are not kept long in sus- 
pense. Aunt Martha talks a great deal about “ mortify- 
ing the flesh,” and she thinks that bright, pretty colors 
are nevessarily wicked. It’s of no use to point her to the 
flowers and birds, as she excuses them because they have 
no souls, 

Now, I like nice things'to wear,—I was born so,—and 
Aunt Martha has done her best to overcome this by 
making me presents of awful clothes from time to time; 
but it never did the least bit of good. ‘I will say right 
here that I am too fond of pretty things, and even more 
vain than Aunt Martha thinks me,—if such a thing is 
possible. It was in a moment of what I supposed to be 
repentance, and with a desire to show every one, espe- 
cially Aunt Martha, that I could be superior to clothes, 
that I chose a washed-out-looking drab hat,—a homely 
shape,—instead of the pretty lace one that mother wanted 
me to buy. The trimming looked like the hat,—lI can- 
not say anything worse about it,—without a flower or 
feather to relieve its ugliness. In that unfortunate mo- 
ment, I fell into the old cross-eyed error that there is 
virtue in looking like a fright. All my life I had com- 
bated this idea with Aunt Martha, but it struck me 
now as something noble, and quite original.. The idea 
increased in size before I reached home with my hat. 
Two years ago Aunt Martha gave me material fora 
dress. It had never been made up, and was a standing 
grievance between us, and I determined now to have it 
made to wear with tie hat. Aunt Martha has made me 
presents of far more homely things in themselves, but 
for producing a green complexion, nothing can go ahead 
of this particular shade of drab. 

I was really frightened when I looked in the glassy 
after dressing for church on Sunday morning; for, judg- 
ing by the color of my face, mortification had already 
setin. But as I was bent on proving that I could rise 
above dress, here was the opportunity. 


Uncle Philip was to preach for us that morning, and 


mother expected him to dinner; but I was so full of 
clothes all the week that I had forgotten about him. 
Mother and Bob had gone on, and it was late when I 
reached the church. Our seat is just ahead of Aunt 
Martha’s, but it was full, so she made room for me with 
her. She didn’t frown at me as she usually does, but 
looked at me a good deal. Some of the girls laughed as 
they nodded, and Bob turned around and nudged mother; 
but I was so Hifted up with the idea of my self-sacrifice 
that I almost enjoyed it, 

When Uncle Philip rose and gave out the text, I felt 
pleased, for it promised to treat of the subject that was 
particularly interesting to me. The verse read: “The 
king’s daughter is all glorious within: her clothing is of 
wrought gold,” Notwithstanding the Revised Version 
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changes this both as to form and meaning, making it 
“The king’s daughter within the palace is all glorious,” 
Lfelt now that I could listen with complacency, since I 
had renounced the vanity of dress, instead of feeling 
uncomfortable, as usual, when anything was said on that 
topic. But oh, dear me! Uncle Philip made such short 
work of the clothes in the verse that they sank quite 
out of sight. He showed us the stuff the king’s daughter 
was made of, and said that her beautiful clothes of 
wrought gold merely reflected the glory within. 

Perhaps you have never heard Uncle Philip preach, 
and are not acquainted with his style. He never ham 
mers you into thinking that you see the point; you see 
it in the clearest way. He combines the Bible and com- 
monsense so that you would have to be half-witted not 
to see it. I wish I could tell you all that Uncle Philip 
said about the king’s daughter; but what impressed me 
most was the principal fact that she was so beautiful 
within that she simply couldn’t help but be lovely out- 
side, because it struck through, and what we really saw 
was the inward beauty. 

Uncle Philip never closes with a moral, for his whole 
sermon is the moral. I don’t know how he wound up, 
I was too busy thinking. I knew now that the same old 
vanity that made me think too much of dress was at the 
bottom of my making an object of myself. 

Immediately aftex the service, Aunt Martha turned and 
asked me if I had experienced a change of heart. You 
see she was impressed with my appearance, and, asI had 
desired this, I ought to have been satisfied; but I knew 
now that clothes, however ugly, do not change you. 

I rushed out of church, and tried to get home-before 
the others; but Judge Atwater drove them up the hill, 
and Uncle Philip was on the porch waiting for me. As 
I ran into his outstretched arms, he said: “My dear 
child, what is the matter; are you sick?” And I 
sobbed out, “ It’s the drabness that’s striking out because 
I am all horrible within.” Bob says I said it. I only 
remember Uncle Philip’s jerking off the hat and throw- 
ing it in the lilac-bush, where it was rained on all night, 
and mother flew out, and it was some time before I was 
in my right mind. 

I told Uncle Philip that Judge Atwater’s wife is con- 
tinually praised for the beautiful example of her plain 
apparel ; while little: Mrs. Oary’s ruffled- gowns are con- 
sidered strong evidence of her light-mindedness,—and 
how foolish! Don’t you suppose Mrs, Cary would love 
to rustle around, as an example, in long, plain silk 
dresses, instead of bunching up ruffles to hide pieced 
bréadths? Beautiful examples of plain apparel some- 
times cost a great deal of money. And Aunt Martha, 
who wears funeral clothes the year round, spends just as 
much time in trying to find her favorite shade of blue- 
black bombazine as I do when I wanta pretty red cash- 
mere. Uncle Philip admitted that there is hardly a sub- 
ject on which we judge more wrongly than this one of 
dress; but he drew me away from the little outside 
fringes to consider the inward adornment of Eleanor 
Fairbanks. 

No, I am not all, or even partly, glorious within. To 
be glorious within keeps you from being a vain peacock, 
or dressing ridiculously to show how good you are, and 
settles the: whole question of dress. Whether we are 
pink or drab doesn’t matter. We must have something 
shining inside that can’t help but come through. 

It was Uncle Philip himself who proposed to mother 
to put some frills of red on that unfortunate dress to 
keep me from looking bilious. I can just hear Aunt 
Martha calling me a “ flaunting hollyhock” when I wear 
it ; but I must be more patient and kind to Aunt Martha. 
If I succeed, after asking for help and trying very hard, 
that will be a little bit of gloriousness to start with. I 
have always reflected my own vanity, but the raiment 
of a king’s daughter is the reflection of her beauty. 
Uncle Philip prays that I may have the beauty of the 
king’s daughter, and I want it and pray for it too. 

Newark, N. J. 





IS SHE NOT A HEROINE? 


A TRUE NaRERaTIVE. 


BY THE REV. JOHN D. RUMSEY. 


Heroism is not merely standing bravely for the right 
in the face of some threatened danger. It is also a noble 
devotion to a great cause in spite of many difficulties. 
It is self-devotion to a worthy object manifesting itself in 
action. 

According to this definition, we believe the subject of 
our sketch is a heroine. Although not her name, we will 
call ber Miss Davis. ; 





Miss Davis lives in the western part of Wisconsin. 
Her home is in the country, some distance from any 
village. She is not strong physically, having been 
obliged to give up her desire to secure an education on 
account of ill-health, but she is a consecrated Christian 
young woman. 

About three and a half miles from Miss Davis’s home 
is a country school-house on the bank of the Mississippi 
River. Here, seven years ago, Miss Davis and a Chris- 
tian friend organized a Sunday-school. For nearly a year 
they carried on the school together, and then the friend 
had to leave. Did Miss Davis give up the school? Not 
at all. Alone, she has bravely carried on the school 
ever since. With no Christian helper, with no Christian 
to consult with, with no Christian to call on to pray, she 
has faithfully kept up the work. The road to the school- 
house is through a dark ravine, with but few houses on 
the way ; yet over this lonely road, summer and winter, 
for seven years, Miss Davis has traveled three miles and 
a half every Sunday, and held the Sunday-school. Oc- 
casionally she has had some help from a visiting Chris- 
tian friend or when a Christian would happen in the 
neighborhood, or from some of her own family, but 
usually she has been alone with her school. 

Instead of being discouraged in her work, Miss Davis 
has desired to do more, and about a year ago she organ- 
ized a young people’s society. The Sunday-school meets 
in the morning, the society in the evening. As in the 
Sunday-school, so in the society, she is the only Chris- 
tian. No one else to pray, no one else to give testimony, 
no one else to lead, yet she faithfully keeps up the 
society, and some twenty-five young people gather with 
her, with whom she studies the Bible, and to whom she 
reads sermons and Christian stories. Is she not a hero- 
ine? Is hers not a noble self-devotion to a great cau8e? 
Has she not the spirit of sacrifice for the good of others? 
Is she not winning the Master’s “ well done”? 

Dear Sunday-school workers, before this true heroine, 
should we give up or hesitate because of the lack of 
helpers, or other discouragements? Think ofthis young 
woman going three and a half miles over a lonely road 
every Sunday, for seven years, to hold Sunday-school 
without a Christian helper! Think of her during the 
last year making a second journey at night, and leading 
@ young people’s meeting, with not a single Christian 
present to help! 

We do not wonder that the members of the school and 
society surprised Miss Davis at Christmas time, and pre- 
sented her with a handsome gold watch. 

Last fall a few Christian young men twenty-five miles 
away from the schoolhouse visited the Sunday-school. 
So impressed were they with the young teacher’s devo- 
tion, that all the fall, as long as the weather and roads 
permitted, they drove nearly every Sunday the twenty- 
five miles, assisted in the Sunday-school, and afterwards 
held a prayer-meeting. Thus Miss Davis’s heroism in- 
spired others ; and we do not doubt that her prayers will 
soon be answered, and her devotion and faith will be re- 
warded by a harvest of souls and an abundance of Chris- 
tian helpers. 

May this recital of the devotion of a Christian heroine 
with no more than ordinary ability, with poor health 
but strong faith in God, inspire and incite others to go 
and carry the gospel to the needy districts about them! 
Such heroism would start and maintain a Sunday-school 
and young people’s society in every district schoolhouse 
in our jand, 


Faribault, Minn. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 











THE MAGIC OIL-CAN. 
BY ELLA BEECHER GITTINGS., 


“You are just as selfish as you can be!” 

“Well, you want everything your own way, and I 
shall not play any longer! ” 

“Ernest, Rose! come here a few moments, please.” 

It was mama’s voice that called from the sewing-room. 
The children obeyed the summons reluctantly. 

“IT thought you would like to see me oil my sewing- 
machine. It began tocreak and groan some moments 
ago, and here, just in the midst of a long seam, one stub- 
born little wheel refuses to turn at all.” 

“Which one is it, mama?” asked Ernest, snatching 
the oil-can. “I'll fix it for you in a jiffy.” 

“ Not so fagt, my boy. Set the can down until I have 





removed my work. I think the stubborn little wheel is 


on the under side, but first we will put oil in all the holes 
above.” 

“ Oh, let me do it, mama, please |” 

“Not just yet, dear. You shall watch me, and see 
how I drop it in; then, when we find the wheel ‘that 
says ‘I sha’n’t play,’ I will let you set it in motion. 
There, you see I press the bottom of the can gently, and 
just a tiny drop comes out, and. falls into the hole, and 
spreads itself exactly where the machinery needs it, 
and not a drop is wasted. Now let us see if the machine 
will turn easily—no, the creaking is gone, but that one 
little wheel refuses to turn, and the whole big machine 
has to wait for it to be coaxed out of its pet. It is, as I 
thought, on the under side.” 

Mama raised the cover, and the children peered 
eagerly in. 

“ This is the one, I think ; now, Ernest, put just a drop 
right there.” 

“It’s so very stubborn, don’t you think it ought to 
have two drops, mama?” ° 

“ Lefus try first what one will do. There! NowI 
will put down the cover, slip the band on, and see if it 
will turn,” 

She did so, and the moment her feet touched the treadles 
the wheels all went spinning rapidly around with a soft 
busy hum as though they had never thought of stopping. 

Ernest clapped his hands and danced on one foot, 
crying, 

“O Rose! did you ever see anything so funny? Just 
that one teentsy-weentsy drop of oil to do all that?” 

“Oil must be very precious stuff, I should think,” re- 
sponded Rose eagerly. 

“* Yes, indeed it is, children ; and now shall I tell youa 
story about a magic-oil can?” 

“ Oh, a fairy story, a fairy story! Please, yes, mama.” 

By the time mama had finished the long seam and sat 
down by the window to do some basting, Rose and 
Ernest were curled up on the rug at her feet ready for 
the story. 

“Once upon a time there lived in a valley called 
Happy Hollow a family by the name of Peacejoy. There 
was Papa Peacejoy, and Mama Peacejoy, and four little 
Peacejoys. And they loved each other—oh! dearly, 
dearly. And while Papa and Mama Peacejoy worked 
cheerfully all day to get something for the little Peace- 
joys to eat and wear, and books for them to study, the 
children played together in the beautiful valley, when 
lessons and tasks were over, and would have been per- 
fectly happy but for one thing. 

“Now there were fairies living in this Happy Hollow 
and I am sorry to say they were not all good fairies, 
either. There were two especially who delighted in 
lurking near where the Peacejoy children worked and 
played, and slipping into their hearts, if they found them 
unguarded a single moment, and scattering sand and 
dust amongst the wheels of the wonderful machine of 
brotherly love which worked such wonders in Happy 
Hollow. The names of these wicked fairies were Strife 
and Selfishness, At iength these wicked spirits grew so 
bold and troublesome that the children could bear it no 
longer, and they sent a petition to the king of the good 
fairies to come and help rid them of their enemies. 

_ “ Now this king loved the Peacejoy children very much, 
and he only needed to be asked to come promptly to the 
rescue. He met them one day down in a little grotto 
called Dreamland, and gave each one of them a tiny 
golden oil-can. 

“ «These cans,’ he said, ‘are full of a precious oil called 
love. It is made up of separate drops of different kinds 
of oil, and, when you press it, sometimes one kind comes 
out and sometimes another. All you have to do is to 
think which kind you want before you press, and the 
right kind will always come. Now whenever you find 
these wicked fairies have been at your machine, just think 
a moment what kind of oil is needed, and press the can 
gently and let out a single drop, and all will be well. 
Sometimes it will need a kind word, sometimes only a 
smile, sometimes the least tiny drop of patience, or a bit 
of silence. Keep the cans always by you, and never 
forget to use them, and the wicked fairies will soon get 
tired of troubling you.’ 

“ And so they obeyed the king of the good fairies, and 
used his magic oil-cans, and lived happily forever after. 
And now my basting is done, and my machine is all in 
order, and—you’d better run and finish your play.” 

As the door closed behind them, mama heard Ernest 
say: 

“You may keep store now, if you want to, Rose,” 

And Rose answered : 

“Ob! I don’t care much, I’d just as soon be customer.” 





Colorado Springs, Ooi. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1894.) 








1, January 7.—The First AGaM...........:ccrserccereseereaneen Gen, 1: 26-31; 2:18 
2, January 14.—Adam’s Sin and God's Grace .o......-..cccesseeseerd Gen. 3: 1-16 
8. January 21.—Cain and Abel Gen, 4: 313 
4, January 28.~God's Covenant with NoOan,.......ccc:ceresersneees Gen, 9 : 617 


6. February 4.—Beginning of the Hebrew Nation 
6. February 11.—God’s Covenant with Abram.................0.000++ 
7. February 18.—God's Judgment on 80d 
6. February 25,—Trial of Abraham's Faith.........,.<.0rseeesees 
9 March 4,—Selling the Birthright ......... 
March 11.—Jabob at Beth-el......................... 
March 18.—Wine a Mocker 


Review. 
1%, March 26.— {5° "The Resurrection of Christe..cmese:sn- Mark 16 ; 1-8 











.. Gen, 26 : 10-228 








OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 


Prepared by 
* Tae American Institue or Sacrep LiTeRaTURE. 





STUDY X.—JAOCOB’S FAMILY. 
Genesis 28 : 10 to 30: 24, 


I, Tae Breuicat Mareriar. 

Jacob leaves Beersheba for Haran (Gen. 28:10); at Luz 
he has a heavenly vision, and seems to receive a confirmation 
of the patriarchal promise, and assurance of divine guidance 
and care (28 : 11-17); so he sets up a commemorative sacred 
pillar, and calls the place Bethel (28 : 18, 19) ; -his vow (28: 
20-22). He goes on to Haran (29: 1-4), and finds Rachel 
and Laban (29: 5-14). In return for fourteen years of ser- 
vice, he receives from Laban his daughters Leah and Rachel 
as wives (29: 15-30). Six sons and one daughter are born to 
Leah, two sons to Bilhah, two to Zilpah, and one to Rachel 
(29 : 31 to 30: 24). 

II. Sucexstrep Topics. 

1, Jacob at Bethel. (1.) Review in mind the two charac 
teristics of Jacob, on which emphasis has been laid,—his 
domestic home-loving temperament, and his appreciation of 
the value of the divine promises,—and aim to form a con- 
ception of his state of mind as he walked between the sacred 
Beersheba and Luz. Would he have been full of hope, or 
full of depression and dread? (2.) Note, then, the need of a 
vision, and its result in assurance, faith, balance of character. 
(3.) Note the elements of the vision, God’s presence and mani- 
festation at Luz, the confirmation of the patriarchal promise, 
the assurance of future prosperity and of divine guidance. 
(4.) Was this not fairly a turning-point in Jacob’slife? If so, 
‘just what difference did it introduce? 

2. Jacob’s Religious Ideas, The narrative raises some in- 
teresting questions with reference to Jacob’s ideas concerning 
God and his proper worship. (1.) Are we to suppose from 
‘verses 16 and 17 that he felt that perhaps he had left his 
God behind him at Beersheba? In other words, did he 
think that God would appear only in certain places? Did 
Bethel seem to him henceforth only another of these excep- 
tionally favored spots? (2.) Was the “ pillar” merely a sort 
‘of landmark, or simply « commemorative stone, or does the 
anointing with oil (v. 18), and the name given to it (v. 22) 
‘indicate that it had a religious significance to Jacob’s mind? 
‘(8.) In Genesis 31 : 45; 356: 14; Exodus 24:4; Joshua 24: 
26; 4:20 (comp. Judges 3:19); 2 Samuel 20:8; Isaiah 
19:19; Hosea 3: 4, notice that “pillars” were often set up 
in Israel, especially in the earlier times, (4.) Compare Ex- 
odus 34:18; Deuteronomy 12 : 3; Micah 5 : 13, etc, to 
show that the law and the prophets pronounced against them 
because in time, at least, they became identified with idolatry. 

(5.) Note 2 Kings 23 : 14 as the account of their final aboli- 
tion. (6.) In view of these facts, are we justified in pictur- 
ing Jacob as one whose ideas of God, and the best way of 
worshiping him, still needed much enlightening? (7.) If 
this is so, does it in any way detract from the elements of 
deliberate consecration and of earnest purpose ? 

8. Jacob’s Children. (1.) Note in the narrative of the 
service of Jacob for his wives the element of retributive 
justice. (2.) Notice the same element in the fact that Leah 
was not beloved. It was a divine lesson to Jacob, (3.) 
Study the names of the children as expressive,of the various 
circumstances under which they were born. Note other ex- 
amples of paronomasia in the Old Testament (notably Micah 
1: 10-16). 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON X., MARCH 11, 1894. 
Jacob at Beth-el. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Gen. 28 : 10-22. Memory verses: 12-14.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


* W { And Ja’cob went out from | 10 And Jacob went out from 
BWer-shé-ba, and went toward Beer-sheba, and went toward 


11 And he lighted upon a cer- 
tain place, and tarried there all 
night, because the sun was set; 
and he took of the stones of that 
place,and put them for his pillows, 
and lay down in that place to 
sleep. 

12 And he dreamed,and behold 
@ ladder set up on the earth, and 
the top of it reached to heaven; 
and bebold the angels of God as- 
cending and Gescending on it. 

18 And, behold, the Lorp stood 
above it, and said, I am the Lorp 
God of A’bra-ham thy father, and 
the God of I’saac: the land where- 
on thou liest, to thee will I give 
it, and to thy seed; 

14 And thy seed shall be as the 
dust ot the earth; and thou shalt 
spread abroad to the west, and to 
the east, and to the north, and to 
the south : and in thee and in thy 
seed shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed. 

15 And, behold, I am with thee, 
and will keep thee in all places 
whither thou goest, and will 
bring thee again into this land ; 
for I will not leave thee, until I 
have done that which I have 
spoken to thee of. 

16 ¢ And Ji/cob awaked out 
of his sleep, and he said, Surely 
the Lorp isin this place; and I 
knew i not. 

17 And he was afraid, and said, 
How dreadful is this place! this 
de none other but the house of 
God,and thisisthe gate of heaven. 
18 And Jacob rose up early in 
the morning, and took the stone 
that he had put for his pillows, 
and set it up for a pillar, and 
powred oil upon the top of it. 

19 And he called the name of 
that place Béth’-é! : but the name 
of that city was called Liz at the 
first. 

20 And Jia’cob vowed a vow, 
saying, If God will be with me, 
and will keep me in this way that 
Igo,and will give me bread to eat, 
and raiment to put on, 

21 So that I come again to my 

father’s house in peace; then 
shall the Lorp be my God: 
22 And thisstone, which I have 
set for a pillar, shall be God's 
house : and of all that thou shalt 
give me I will surely give the 
tenth unto thee, 





1 Heb. the 


throughout, 


. 20r, beside him 


1a certain place, and tarried 
there all night, because the 
sun was set; and he took one 
of the stones of the place, and 
put it under his head, and lay 
down in that place to sleep. 
12 And he dreamed, and behold 
a ladder set up on the earth, 
and the top of it reached to 
heaven: and behold the angels 
of God ascending and descend- 
13 ing on it. And, behold, the 
Lorp stood *above it, and 
said, I am the Lorp, the God 
of Abraham thy father, and 
the God of Isaac: the land 
whereon thou liest, to thee will 
will I give it, and to thy seed; 
14 and thy seed shall be as the 
dust of the earth, and thou 
shalt spread abroad to the 
west, and to the east, and to 
the north, and to the south; 
and in thee and in thy seed 
shall all the families of the 
15 earth be blessed, And, be- 
hold, I am with thee, and will 
keep thee whithersoever thou 
goest, and will bring thee 
again into this land; for I will 
not leave thee, until I have 
done that which I havespoken 
16 to theeof. And Jacob awaked’ 
out of his sleep, and he said, 
Surely the Lorp is in this 
place; and I knew it not. 
17 And he was afraid, and said, 
How dreadful is this place! 
this is none other but the 
house of God, and this is the 
18 gate of heaven. And Jacob 
rose up early in the morning, 
and took the stone that he had 
put under his head, and set it 
up for @ pillar, and poured oil 
19 upon the top of it. And he 
called the name of that place 
*Beth-el: but the name of the 
20 city was Luz at the first. And 
Jacob vowed a vow, saying, If 
God will be with me, and will 
keep me in this way that I go, 
and will give me bread to eat, 
21 and raiment to put on, so that 
I come again to my father’s 
house in peace, ‘then shall 
22 the Lorp be my God, and 
this stone, whicb I have set up 
for a pillar, shall be God’s 
house: and of all that thou 
shalt give me I will surely 
give the tenth unto thee, 








Toric OF THE QUARTER: 


Lesson OUTLINE: 1 


—Gen. 28 : 15, 


Darty Home Reaprnas : 


LESSON PLAN, 


Ruin and Redemption. 


Goutpen Text FoR THE QuaRtTER: The Son of man is come 
to seek and to save that which was lost.—Luké 19 : 10. 





Lesson ToPic: Linkings with Heaven. 


f 1, Disclosures from Heaven, vs. 10-16. 
2. Responses to Heaven, vs. 16-22. 


Goipen Text: Behold, I am with thee, and will keep thee. 


place *Heb. break forth. Ay | bs The 
of God, Or, and the LORD will be my God, ¢ then thts stone 
The American Revisers would substitute ‘Jehovah’ for tt the TLorp - 


M.—Gen. 28 : 10-22» Jacob at Bethel. 

T.—Gen. 27 : 41 to28:5. Cause for the journey. 
W.—Gen. 35 : 6-15. Bethel revisited. 

T.—Isa, 41: 8-14. “I am with thee.” 

F.—Psa. 91: 1-16. God a refuge. 

$.—Psa. 121 : 1-8. The Lord thy keeper. 
$.—Psa. 116: 7-19. ‘‘ What shall I render?”’ 





LESSON ANALYSIS, 


I, DISCLOSURES FROM HEAVEN, 
1, Ina Dream: 

He dreamed, and behold a ladder set up (12). 

What God is about to do he hath declafed unto Pharaoh (Gen. 41 : 25). 
In a dream, in a vision of the night (Job 38 : 15). 

Being warned of God in a dream (Matt. 2: 22). 

i. Through Angels : 

Behold the angels of God ascending and descending (12), 
An angel of the Lord appeared, .. . saying (Matt. 1 : 20). 
The angel Gabriel was sent . toa virgin (Luke i. ‘26, 27). 
I Jesus have sent mine angel. to testify (Rev. 22 : 16). . 
UL. From Jehovah : 

Behold, the Lord stood above it, and said (13), 
And God spake all these words (Exod. 20 : 1). 
We know that God hath spoken unto Moses (John 9 : 29). 
God... hath... spoken unto us in his Son (Heb. 1 : 1, 2). 
IV. By Promises : 

To thee will I give it ; . . . thy seed shall be (13, 14). 
How many soevet be the promises of God (2 Cor. 1 : 20). 
Is the law then against the promises of God? — 3: 21.) 
His precious and exceeding great promises (2 Pet. 1 : 4). 
V. By Companionship : F 

Behold, I am with thee; . . . I will not leave thee (15). 





) Baran. And he lighted upon 


eae eek, Ss | om wth tom, and wil rae 26 : 24). 
Lo lem wih Spon alway (Man tae 








II, "RESPONSES TO HEAVEN. 

|. Jehovah Recognized : 

Surely the Lord is in this place (16). 

Moses nie his face ; for he was afraid to look wen Gol (Exod. 8: ». 
Samuel said, ; for thy servant beareth (1 Sam. 3 : 10). 

That disciple... saith unto Peter, It is the Lord Gobn 21:7). 

Ul. Reverence Aroused : 

He was afraid, and said, How dreadful is this place (17). 

All the le _ ber ay in the camp trembled — 19 : 16). 

Let not epee’ with us, lest we die (Exod, 20 : 19) 

Offer service . .. to God with reverence and awe (Heb. 12 ; 28). 

iil, Grace Commemorated ; 

Jacob... took the stone, ... and get it up for a pillar (18). 
Tam the Goa of Beth-el, where thou anointedst a pillar (Gen. 31 ; 18). 
Wes mean HY oy thle service?... lt isthe... Lord’s passover 
This do in aptamivatine of me (Luke 22 ; 19). 


IV. Devotedness Expressed : 

And Jacob vowed a vow, saying, If God, ... then shall (20, 21). 
Beth-el, where. . . thou vowedst a vow re = (Gen, 81 : 13). 

nee. © God, hast heard my vows (Psa. 6 

When thou vowest a vow unto God, defer. an to pay it (Eccl. 5: 4), 


Verse 11.—“ He, 
set.” (1A 
(3 An oce 


tarried there all night, because the sun was 

lace incidentally chosen; (2) A ‘halt t naturally made; 
on Givinely immortalized. 

erse 12.—‘* Behold a ladder set upon the earth.”” (1) The earthly 

base; (2) The heavenly Hn mal (3) The supe connection ; 

geese 


(4) The or 
erse 18,.—'' T above it, and said.” (1) The exalted 
; (8) The attendant angels; (4) The 


speaker (2) The! ae os au 
marvelous m 

Verse ib.—"' Bebold, I ou with thee, and will keep thee.” (1) A 
wondrous disclosure ; (2) A precious revelation; (8) A comforting 


eqqurenee. 
rse 16.—‘‘ Surely the Lord is in this place.” (1)A ae place; 
aya yt ae upant. 

Verse 17,—‘‘ This is none other but the bouse of God.” nouse 
of God: (1) Its essential features ; 2) Its supreme Head , (3) a ite 
ored household ; ft) 1ts blessed influences. 

Verse 20.--‘And Jacob vowed et vow."’ a) 4 A newly recognized 
obligat! tion; of} A Sea formed consecration.  Jaoob's vow : (1) Its 
socesipa ; (2) Its items; (3) Its benefits, 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


Vows. 


Made to God (Psa. 65 : 1; 76 : 11). 

Made voluntarily (Deut. 23 : 22, 23; Eccl. 5 : 5). 
Made considerately (Prov. 20 : 25; Eccl. 5 : 2). 

To be performed faithfully (Num. 80 : 2; Job 22: 27). 
Toe performed promptly (Deut. 23 : 21; Becl. 5: 4). 
To be used in worship (Deut. 12 : 6, 11, 17, 18, 26). 
May be unacceptable (Lev. 22 : 23; Mal. 1:14). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS AND 
CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

We need to determine, as nearly as we can, Jacob’s age 
when he went to Haran, as our understanding of this and 
the subsequent events depends greatly on the: question how 
old he was. He was more than forty years old, for Esau’s 
marriage, at the age of forty, had previously taken place 
(Gen, 26 : 34, 35; 27 : 46; 28:1-9). He wasnot more than 
seventy-seven years old. When he went to Egypt, he was a 
hundred and thirty and Joseph thirty-nine (Gen. 47:9; 41: 
46, 53; 45:6), and Jacob was therefore ninety-one years old 
when Joseph was born. Before Joseph’s birth, Jacob had 
served Laban fourteen years for his two wives (Gen. 29: 
18, 27, 30; 30: 25 sqq.; 31: 38,41), and was therefore not 
more than seventy-seven years old when he entered Laban’s 
service. Our traditional interpretation regards him as just 
seventy-seven years old, basing this on the assumption that 
his six years of service for cattle followed immediately after 
his fourteen years of service for wives. But this is impossi- 
ble, as we shall presently see. An obscure tradition affirms 
that there was an interval of twenty years between the four- 
teen years and the six years, regarding the twenty of Genesis 
31 : 38 as different from the twenty of Genesis 31: 41; but 
this lacks evidence. That there was a long’ interval, how- 
éver, between the fourteen years of service for wiyes and the 
six years of service for cattle, the facts conclusively show. 

If there was no interval, then the accounts represent that 
Leah bore seven children in about six years, none of them 
twins or triplets, with some years intervening between the 
first four and the last three (Gen. 29 : 31 sgq.). Unless there 
was an interval, Joseph, the son of Jacob’s old age (Gen. 
87 : 8), was just six years younger than his oldest brother, 
and was practically of the same age with his six younger 
brothers, If this interval did not exist, then Dinah was less 
than seven years old when she captivated the heart of the 
Canaanitish prince, and Simeon and Levi were not more than 
ten or eleven years old when they sacked Hamor’s city 
(Gen. 34). Several similar specifications might be added, 
but surely these are enough. The interval was long enough 
to give time for the births of Leah’s seven children, and for 
the growth of the youngest of the seven to womanhood, 
before Jacob returned to Palestine. It was short enough to 
fit the fact that Rachel was with her father’s flock when 
Jacob arrived in Paddan-aram, while her younger son was 
born after they returned to Palestine. 

To understand these facts, we need to notice that the 
accounts represent the patriarchs as belonging to a race of 
remarkably long-lived persons, who matured and aged slowly. 





Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Ishmael, attained an average age of 


more than a hundred and sixty years, Isaac and Eeau each 
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married at the age of forty. The birth of Isaac when his 
mother was ninety years old was miraculous, but Sarah was 
still young enough to be sought in marriage when she was 
sixty-five and over (Gen. 12: 11 sqg.; 20: 2sqg.; comp. 17 : 
17; 12:4). It follows that Rachel may have been-more than 
fifty years old when Benjamin was born, soon after the return 
to Palestine (Gen. 31 : 35: 35: 16sqq.); and she may have 
been less than ten when Jacob first met her, growing up to 
womanhood during the seven years while he was waiting 
for her. 

The interval thus defined cannot have been less than seven- 
teen or eighteen years, and it was probably several years 
longer than this. Jacob was between fifty and sixty years 
old when he left Isaac. In a family in‘which men married 
at forty he was an old bachelor, yet not too old to be inter- 
esting. In Paddan-aram, after he had been cheated into 
polygamy, when Laban had beaten him at every point, while 
Rachel was childless, and the children of the wives whom he 
did not love were growing up around him, Jacob had a time 
when he let his anchors go, and simply drifted. God recalled 
him to himself by giving him Joseph. He ceased drifting, 
and set about making provision for his own. Later, God Jed 
him to return to Palestine, then to make his long-delayed 
reparation to Esau, and, in connection with that, at Penuel, 
to make that final self-surrender, in virtue of which he ceased 
to be Jacob, and became Israel. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


In certain exceptional circumstances (Gen. 28 : 10, 11) Jacob 
has a peculiar revelation from God (vs. 12-15), and responds 
to it (vs. 16-22). Jacob was leaving home, secretly and un- 
attended, under false pretenses, to escape a danger brought 
upon him by his own misconduct, and in an unrepentant 
frame of mind, notwithstanding especial kindnesses of God 
toward him. We may guess Pat he started by night, and 
traveled rapidly. The second or third night after leaving 
home, he passed the night, apparently unsheltered, near one 
of the altars which his grandfather, Abraham, had built to 
Jehovah. There he had the experiences described in the 
lesson. 

Verse 10.—Jacob went out: In itself this is a very incon- 
spicuous fact—just one man “with his staff” (Gen. 32 : 10) 
slipping away from the shaykh’s headquarters at Beersheba. 
Bnt thé causes which led to his going give it significance. 
Isaac supposed he was going to seek a wife. Isaac, doubtless, 
supposed that he took with him a retinue, and a train of 
camels, and rich bridal presents, suited to his princely condi- 
tion, as Eliezer had done when he went seek to a wife for Isaac 
himself. They thought Isaac would not live long, and they 
probably did not tell him that Jacob had sneaked away as a 
fugitive, in fear of his life. Jacob was himself to blame. 
His claim to the birthright had been imperiled, and he had 
attempted to protect his fraud-bought title by committing a 
worse fraud. We are not told how much Isaac knew either 
in regard to the prophecy that the elder should serve the 
younger (25: 23), or in regard to Jacob’s buying the birth- 
right ; but it is evident from Genesis 27 : 29, that he regarded 
Esau as still possessing the birthright. He knew that, ifa 
contest should arise after his death, Esau was no match for 
Rebekah and Jacob. He.further knew that Esau, by his in- 
stability of character, his lack of appreciation, and his mar- 
riages, had shown unfitness for possessing the birthright. 
But Isaac believed in the power of prayer, and in the affec- 
tion of his son. God might be entreated for Esau. Esau 
might heed the solemn words of his dying father. So Isaac 
planned to give his blessing to Esau. This would have its 
influence with the tribe as well as with Esau and with God, 
for Isaac would surely tell how he had thus solemnly recog- 
nized Esau as the first-born. Jacob’s ambitions were in 
danger, and he and his mother managed to defeat Isaac’s 
plan. Instead of losing his title-claim obtained by fraud, Jacob 
added to it a new title-claim obtained by theft. But his life 
is now in peril from Esau’s intended revenge. It has become 
necessary for Jacob to flee. God is kind to him, even in the 
midst of his sins, and Jacob, though still practicing decep- 
tion upon his father, takes with him his father’s affectionate 
blessing. In that blessing (28 : 2-4) Isaac has shown his 
expectation that Jacob will ultimately have the birthright, 
though not that he will soon come into possession of it. 
Jacob’s case is less hopeless than Esau’s. The case of a 
bad man who has some stability of character is often less 
hopeless than that of a man not so bad who lacks stability. 
—Toward Haran: The same region as Paddan-aram, the 
home of his mother’s relatives. Ostensibly, he was going in 
search of a wife. Had there been no other reason, he would 
doubtless have waited till he could travel in more suitable 
style; yet he intended, presumably, to return with a wife. 
‘But he and his mother little knew what was before them. 
They thought that Isaac would die in a few weeks, while 
Rebekah would outlive him to arrange matters with Esau, 
and make it safe for Jacob to return. Asa matter of fact, 
the feeble man outlived the strong woman. He met his son 
again, and she did not. The intended weeks of Jacob’s ab- 
‘wehce were prolonged into several decades of years, and, 


before he returned, Laban had taught him some sharp les- 
sons in the art of outwitting one’s kinsmen. 

Verse 11.—A certain place: Properly “the place,” as in 
the margin of the Revised Version. The place where Abra- 
ham had beén favored with a theophany, and had built an 
altar (12:8; 13: 3,4). Doubtless it had ever since been the 
usual camping-ground for his people when they were in that 
vicinity. Perhaps the city of Luz was already built near by. 
After the capture of Luz, early in the time of the judges, the 
name Bethel was given to the city, as well as to the locality 
(Judg. 1 : 22-26).—His pillows: The Revised Version is far 
from being an improvement. The incident shows that Jacob 
was a man able to endure hardship and exposure. The fact 
that a man’s conscience tells him he is wrong does not al- 
ways prevent his being set in his way, and ready to endure 
hardships for the sake of having his way. This must not be 
taken as indicating that Jacob was in a spiritual. attitude 
which God approved. That, certainly, was far from being 
the case. He had committed great wrongs, and was persist- 
ing in them. He was in danger of spiritual ruin. God 
manifested himself, not to show his approval of Jacob, but 
to saye Jacob. By means of this manifestation, God fixed 
certain impressions in Jacob’s mind that clung to him through 
those subsequent decades of disobedience, and prevented his 
making an utter wreck of himself (for example, Gen. 31 : 13). 

Verse 12.—He dreamed: In the circumstances, it is no 
wonder that he dreamed.. The pillow was hard. Without 
doubt the night was chilly. Jacob must have done some 
thinking before he went to sleep. He thought himself safe 
now. At this distance, pursuit was unlikely. I think that he 
amused himself by fancying the questions that Isaac would 
ask as to the preparations he had made for his journey, and the 
answers that Rebekah would give her blind husband. He 
probabiy said to himself that it was pretty tough for his 
father’s son to find himself in this shape; and then set. his 
teeth and declared that he would carry the thing through at 
any cost. He could not help thinking, however, of his 
father’s affectionate farewell, and how much store his father 
set by that “blessing of Abraham.” And now he was lying 
on the very spot where God had more than once appeared to 
Abraham, As God had fornrerly appeared in that place, he 
might appear again. And then, though his eyes were closed, 
he found himself contemplating again that remarkable bit of 
rock scenery close by, that looks like a staircase going up to 
the sky. We have here the natural materials out of which 
God formed Jacob’s dream, but God so formed it that it was 
to Jacob a divine revelation. The revelation consisted of 
two parts,—a viston presented to the eye, and a message in 
words.—A ladder: The word occurs only here, and must be 
understood by this context only. It denotes a ladder or stair- 
case, or other arrangement, on which living beings can ascend 
and descend between the earth and the sky. 

Verse 13.—Stood above it: On the whole, the marginal 
reading of the Revised Yersion is to be preferred: ‘‘ Jehovah 
stood beside him.” This is the vision: The ladder; the 
angels on it ; Jehovah, in some sort of personal form, already 
arrived from heaven, and standing beside the sleeper. The 
message in words is a repeiition of the promise to Abraham 
(12 : 2, 3), with specifications adapting it to the particular 
circumstances. We have here the great promise that in him 
and his seed all mankind shall be blessed. For six successive 
lessons we have had this promise repeated, either in each 
lesson or in the immediate context of each. And we have 
here two of the usual subordinate specifications; namely, 
thats acob’s seed shall be numerous, and shall possess Canaan. 
To this is added a particular specification ; namely, that God 
will not leave Jacob in his wanderings, but will bring him 
again to Canaan. 

Verses 13-15.— The land whereon thou liest : This description 
is adapted to the circumstances.— Will keep thee... and will 
bring thee again: The wanderer needed this encouragement. 
Still the form of the promisé is specifically adapted to Jacob’s 
present need.—I will not leave thee, until I have done, etc.: 
Doubtless there were times when Jacoo, persisting in dis- 
obedience, almost wished that God would leave him. God 
gives him notice that he has no such intention, God pro- 
posed to remain with him until Jacob should become obedient, 
and then to bring him back. 

Verse 19.—He called the name . . . Beth-el: “ Bethel” means 
“house of God.” The account here is not inconsistent with 
that in chapter 35, where it is said that Jacob renewed the 
name, after his return from Paddan-aram. 

Verses 20-22.—These verses are a connected sentence, con- 
sisting of a protasisand an apodosis. So far as the form of the 
Hebrew is concerned, the division might be made at almost 
any one of the clauses. It seems to me clear that it should 
be made, as in the margin of the Revised Version, at the close 
of the,twenty-second verse.—Then shall Jehovah be my God, 
and this stone ... shall be God’s house: Better, as in the mar- 
gin, “And Jehovah will be my God, then this stone . . . shall 
be.” That Jehovah will be Jacob’s God is not one of the 
specifications of the vow, but one of its conditions. Jacob is 
sometimes charged here with that greatest of follies, the 
accepting of God conditionally. The charge is not well 





founded. His vow includes but two things,—that he would 


especially honor God at that place, and that he would pay 
tithes. That he performed the first is recorded in chapter 
35, and we may presume that he was faithful in the second, 
Both were business-like and commendable. 

Jacob’s response failed of being what it should have been, 
but he was not entirely unresponsive. He was clear-minded, 
and appreciated the sublimity of the divine manifestation 
that had been made to him. He had sense enough to be 
afraid. He felt how memorable and how awful a thing it 
was thus to be placed in the very gate of heaven. He com- 
memorated the occasion—and suitably, so far as he went—by 
anointing a pillar, and giving a name to the place. He made 
a vow in itself appropriate. But, so far as the record shows, 
there is no sign of contrition, none of repentance, none of 
consciousness that he was unworthy of the favors received, 
none of self-surrender to God for the future. 

But it was a pity that Jacob did not now respond, as he 
did four decades later, at Mahanaim (chaps, 32, 33), by sur- 
rendering his claims under the fraudulent titles he had 
acquired, by making reparation for the wrongs he had done, 
by wholly giving himself up to obedience for the future. He 
knew that he ought to choose God’s way, but he. preferred 
his own way. So he continued to withstand God’s grace 
through many years of hard discipline. Had he not thus 
procrastinated, he might have escaped his long exile. He 
might have escaped the sin of polygamy, and the troubles 
that resulted from it, and the calamity of having his children 
brought up by idolatrous mothers. He and his mother might 
have escaped much of heart-ache, and Isaac might have 
escaped the long years of loneliness and neglect. 
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THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


One of the worst things about doing wrong is that the first 
sin is nearly sure to lead to others, either to hide what has 
been done, or to secure the attainment of the end for which 
it was committed, the original transgression being only one 
step in that direction. Jacob, by mean cunning, had over- 
reached his light impulsive brother, in the getting his birth- 
right from him. This first sin was erelong followed by a 
second fraud, to get the advantages which the birthright im- 
plied. The trick of the pottage had, in fact, proved as use- 
less as it was mean and wicked ; for Isaac, whose consent to 
the disinheriting of his first-born was necessary to its taking 
practical effect, knew nothing of it, or refused to recognize it. 

How long the secret lay hidden in Jacob’s heart be- 
fore anything resulted from it is hard to say. As to Esau, 
he seems to have forgotten all about it, if we may judge from 
his final action. The dates on the margin of the Bible ap- 
pear to make the interval between the first and second part 
of the plot strangely long; for the sale of the birthright is 
set down as having taken place in B.C. 1805, while that 
assigned to the fraud on Isaac is B.C. 1760; thus making the 
first sin forty-five years earlier than the second. The death of 
Isaac, moreover, followed only in 1716 (Gen, 35 : 29, marg.) 
so that he lived forty-four years after his loss of sight from 
old age, and his expectation of his death being very near 
(Gen. 27:1, 2). What age Jacob could have been, is not 
easy to say; but we have the marginal date of 1838 for that 
of his father’s marriage, at the age of forty, and of 1837 for 
the birth of his twin sons; so that Jacob would seem from 
this, to have been seventy-eight when he played himself off 
to his father as Esau. 

Rebekah, the mother of the two sons, seeing, we are told, 
the feebleness of her husband, and hearing him ask Esau to 
get him some venison and make him “savory meat, such as 
he loved, that his soul might bless him before he died,” de- 
termined to circumvent her elder son, whom she disliked, in 
favor of Jacob, her favorite. The story is familiar to us all: © 
how she schooled him in the lies he was to tell, and prepared 
the lie he was to act. In fact, she was a thorough Arab, the 
very counterpart of her brother Laban, who was to repay to 
Jacob, bitterly enough, the craft and falsehood he was now 
carrying out against his poor old blind father. 

The details of the treachery of mother and son are given, 
with a painful fulness, as if for a perpetual warning to us all. 
Jacob was no stripling, and was as guilty as his mother, 
though she was not only tempting Jacob to lie, but also griev- 
ously sinning against her husband. With curiously ready 
wickedness, she tells Jacob to get the two kids, and he obeys, _ 
She has it all planned how she can bring Isaac to think the 
smooth Jacob is the rough Esau, and he is quite ready to 
carry out the fraud. He fears detection may bring down a 
curse on him ; she imprecates the curse, in that case, on her- 
self. She seeks out perfumed clothes of Esau, the smell of 
which Isaac knows. Jacob, without ascruple, after hisselfish 
fear of a curse is removed by his mother being willing to bear 
it, puts them on. He has as many lies as may be needed 
ready to impose on his father; he is Esau, and the mock 
venisok is genuine gazelle flesh, and has been got so soon 
“ because the Lord thy God brought it to me’.! 





Isaac still doubts, “Art thou my very son Esau?” he | 
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asks, as if he had been accustomed to domestic treachery. “I 
am,” repeats Jacob. Most certainly, if he had any idea of 
the blessing he sought by such crooked means having a re- 
ligious value, his notions of religion must have been very 
confused. At last, the blessing was successfully filched from 
the poor blind old man, just in time to escape detection by 
Eeau’s arrival. It goes to one’s heart to read of the “ex- 
ceeding bitter cry,” and of the tears, and the supplication for 
one blessing only, if there were one left! No wonder that 
Esau hated the “ supplanter.” 

Nothing was left but that Jacob flee for his life; and Re- 
bekah, ever equal to the occasion, has the ready pretext, that 
she was greatly troubled by Esau’s marrying Hittites, and 
would break her heart if Jacob copied him. She, no doubt, 
felt as she spoke, and Isaac, with an Arab’s love of marrying 
in his own tribe, resolved that Jacob be sent off to Haran to 
get a wife of the old stock. A new blessing, and the staff he 
bore in his hand, were all the equipment of the wanderer ; 
but go he must, if he were to escape death. It was a very 
long journey afoot, but he had to leave secretly, without 
Esau’s knowledge, and could not have even a single camel. 

Orientals travel slowly, rising very early, and getting over 
their day’s march during the cool hours. His father’s tents 
were at Beersheba when the fugitive set out, taking, we may 
suppose, the track to Gerar and Gaza, and climbing to the hill 
country through the pass that leads to Hebron. Thence he 
would keep on, past what was to be the Jerusalem of his de- 
scendants, and, indeed, was called by the same name even 
then,—being apparently, in those days, an Egyptian garrison 
post under an Egyptian governor. Beyond this, about ten 
miles north and a little west, lay Bethel, a name given, we 
are told, by Jacob, to an ancient “ place” or sanctuary, then 
apparently in ruins; the old town of Luz, close at hand, 
after a time receiving the name as a whole. 

Here he lay down for the night with one of the countless 
stones around for a pillow, which, however, would be made 
more easy by the thickness of his turban. His mind full of 
anxious thoughts, and craving for heavenly guidance, since 
many are religious exactly in proportion to the benefit they 
expect from being so, he had a dream. From the stony 
heights a ladder seemed to reach to heaven, and angels were 
ascending and descending on it. Still more, it seemed to 
him that Jehovah himself stood beside him, and assured him 
of protection, and of a great future in that very land on 
which he now lay, a homeless wanderer. Jacob woke in 
alarm. “Surely the Lord was in this ‘ place,’”—the local 
mame for a “holy place.” He would call it Bethel, “the 
house of Goi,” and consecrate it in local fashion by pouring 
oil on the stone he had made his pillow, setting it up as a 
‘Matzaibab, or sacred pillar, before anointing it. 

But even at such a moment the old nature shone out. He 
felt constrained to make a vow, but it was only that Jehovah 
would be his God if he protected him on his journey, gave 
him food and raiment, and led him safely back to Beersheba. 
But this was the usual spirit of transactions with the gods, in 
antiquity, as, indeed, it must always largely be of vows to do 
thus or thus in consideration of God’sdoing as weask. A still 
more curious feature is, that Jacob should have wondered at 
God being at Bethel as well as at Beersheba, so strictly local 
was the primitive conception of the divinity. 
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THE WANDERER’S VISION. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Jacob was well advanced in life when he left his father’s 
tents. Delitzsch calls him “far past forty ;” Kalisch reckons 
him at seventy-eight. His trickery had come home to roost, 
and he was really flying for his life. His whole worldly 
goods consisted in “ his staff,” and his future was doubtful. 
He had not made much by scheming, and must have had a 
heavy heart as he lay there below the silent stars, with a 
stone—which his hardy habits made soft enough—for his 
pillow, and memories of what he had left, and fears of what 
he might be going to, peopling the solitary night. He had 


never hitherto had any direct revelation. He had heard of 


God as the God of his fathers, but that was all. Solitude and 
the burden of life’s uncertainties are often used by God to 
prepare us for fuller knowledge of himself. 

Jacob’s dream is the first instance of divine communica- 
tions in sleep. The description of the vision is striking in 
its simplicity. Note the three “ Beholds,” like fingers point- 
ing to the wonder. The meaning of the vision is given in 
articulate words, spoken by God in the sleeper’s ear, The 
ladder resting by Jacob’s side, and reaching away up among 
the stars, the bright forms that passed each other on it in cease- 
less interchange, and that face that looked down from above 
it, all meant one thing: “I am with thee, and will keep thee 
in all places whither thou goest.” The fact of an open com- 
munication between heaven and earth, by which heavenly 


messengers come down to the lonely wanderer, and his desires 


and prayers can go up, was revealed to Jacob by his dream. 


The words of God are not only the renewal of dncestral 
[promises, though in that aspect they would be most precious 


to Jacob, veo had good reason to doubt whether a birth- 
right bought by taking advantage of a brother's need or a 
blessing stolen by a lie would be worth much. But he was 
not only invested with the heirship of the promises, but the 
assurances most needed then were abundantly given to him; 
namely, those of God’s presence and protection, and of his 
safe return to the land. 

Now that vision was a transient manifestation of an eternal 
truth, Jacob’s waking showed him only cold gray stone 
where the ladder had been, and an empty heaven far above, 
where God’s face had looked out on him. But though morn- 
ing, with its hard, sad light, seemed to give the lie to the 
vision, and “all were drawn up again into heaven,” it was 
only the sensible manifestation that ceased, or, rather, it 
was the eye that had been purged to see, which again became 
filmed over, so as to be fit for earthly vision. 

What he once saw, always is. A mere film separates us 
from beholding it. Wherever we go, the ladder is by our 
sides, and God is looking down, and there is free passage 
from every corner of earth for the interchange of desires and 
gifts, aspirations and fruitions, our prayers bringing down 
his angels. Once let that vision shine in upon a man, and 
surely it can never quite fade away again into the light of 
common day ; but it may become very faint and unreal when 
our gaze is intercepted by the vulgar “ things that are seen.” 
Therefore it concerns the nobleness, serenity, and power of 
our lives that we make efforts ever to behold the “ things 
that are,” and pray as the prophet did for his servant, that 
the Lord would open our eyes that we may see the chariots 
of fire and the horses of fire. Jacob often forgot Bethel ; and 
his life would have been loftier if he had remembered that, 
seen or unseen, the realities of his vision were always real. 
We have said that Jacob was not young when he saw 
them, but he was at a stage in his life which most of us reach 
when young. He had just left his father’s house, to seek his 
fortune and a wife. He had his way to make in the world, 
and saw no very certain or bright future before him. He 
had some things behind him which had better not have been 
there; and would shadow coming days. 

Jacob’s vision, seen by any of us, and especially by the 
young, will tell on all life as nothing else will. It will give 
elevation above the transitory world. Who can immerse 
himself in its trivialities, or live as if these were all, when he 
has seen burning behind their smallness the solemn glories of 
the ladder and the climbing angels? People talk about life as 
commonplace. It is so because they themselves are so. If 
they saw what is, all things would be appareled in celestial 
light. If we see God, every place will be “awful,” not in the 
sense of striking slavish fright into our hearts, but in that of 
revealing to us a present God. There is a door opening to 
heaven from every spot of earth, and to the soul blessed with 
the vision of the true realities, counting-house and shop, 
study and farm, kitchen and nursery, will be Bethels. 

Nor is the vision less powerful as guarding from sin and 
securing purity. Jacob had many weaknesses, and his long 
life by degrees rooted them out of him. Young men, leaving 
their father’s home and their mother’s love in order to carve 
their own paths, have many temptations, especially in our 
great cities, But how poor the attractions of evil become 
when this vision blazes in on them! How one sees the paint 
on the fair cheeks of the temptress Sin, and the shabby tinsel 
which looked like gold, in the unwholesome flare of artificial 
light! 

That vision is also the secret of calmness. The hope and 
fears which beset young lives will either die down into stolid 
indifference with age, or be forgotten in disappointment or in 
success (and one scarcely knows which is the drearier), or 
else they will be calmed by that great stay of the soul, 
“Surely I will be with thee, and will keep thee in all places.” 
Believing that, we can “,rest in the Lord,” and say, “ Lead 
me whither thou wilt, only keep at my side.” 

Jacob’s erection and anointiog of his stony pillow as a 
memorial, and his naming of the place of vision Bethel (“the 
house of God”), are the work of the natural impulse to give 
permanence, by outward things, to emotions and experiences 
which are only too apt to fade and be forgotten. But we 
may also remember that Bethel became a center of idolatrous 
worship, and take the lesson of the danger which attaches to 
all external memorials or symbols of spiritual things. They 
may come to hide what they were established to proclaim. 
Jacob had not altogether risen to the height of the truth 
revealed in the vision, or he would not have thought that 
the spot on the bare hillside had more sanctity as a dwelling 
of God’s than any of “all the places” whither he might go. 
The very point of the revelation was, not that God dwelt in 
Bethel, but that God was with him everywhere. 

Jacob’s vow may be regarded either as something like a 
piece of bargaining with God, or, in a more favorable light, 
as the thankful acceptance and reiteration of God’s promises, 
with a humble resolve to cleave to him. The former view is 
not out of harmony with Jacob’s character, and it perhaps 
derives some support from the language of the vow. One 

notices how carefully he checks off the points of the divine 
promise, like a man going over the terms of an agreement, 





expects. Note, too, that he slips in a fresh condition, “bread 
to eat, and raiment to put on,” as if he wanted to the 
generality of God’s promise down to particulars. 
Such huckstering is very like the Jacob of these earlier days. 
But we rather incline to the more favorable construction of 
the vow. A grateful heart will dwell upon God's under- 
takings to bless and protect, not as bargaining, but as sunning 
itself in the light of these great assurances. We honor God 
when we rehearse to ourselves the articles of his covenant, 
and, moved by them, and in full confidence of their fulfil- 
ment, pledge ourselves to service and worship. 
The vow was made. God kept his part of the mutual 
pledging. What of Jacob’s part? He did “come back in 
peace,” a rich and -happy man, but he settled down at 
Shechem, and made no sign of going to Bethel till God re- 
minded him of his forgotten vow (Gen. 35). We, too, are 
apt to forget our Bethels and the vows which we > made by 
the gray stone where we saw God. 
Our Lord has showed us the truth which underlies Ja¢ob’s 
vision (John 1:51). He himself is the medium of com- 
munication between earth and heaven. That eternal Word 
has from the beginning been the channel of the divine 
energy, whether as creative, or protective, or illuminative, or 
redemptive. By him all God’s gifts come to us, and all our 
desires rise to him ; by him angels ascend and descend. “Lo, 
I am with you alway,” is the full explanation of the word 
to Jacob. Heaven is joined toearth now. The lone hillside 
is lighted with Christ’s presence, the night filled with his 
messengers. The wanderer may have a constant companion, 
The dim future will cease to agitate, and calm assurance of 
Christ’s guidance will hearten us to front the unknown to- 
morrow, and to travel on our appointed way, wherever it 
leads us, when once we see a present Christ, with his legions 
of ministering spirits flocking to help us. 
Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


Two WORLDS LINEED. 


1. This vision of angels and of God above them was not 
given unasked. In Genesis 35 : 3, Jacob,says, God “ answered 
me in the day of my distress” at Bethel. He left home 
alone, fleeing for his life, bardened with guilt, and everything 
dear—father, mother—was left behind. He was in the dark, 
in a hostile country. No wonder that he was in distress, and 
prayed. No wonder that he was answered effectively, satis- 
factorily. There was the same kind of distress at Bethel as 
at Peniel later, when he heard that Esau and his warriors 
were coming, the same agony of prayer and consequent 
deliverance. 

2. There is a spirit world, and means of intercommunion 
between it and ours. Thisis one of the great matters of revela- 
tion. From God’s walking in the garden of Eden, all through 
human history, till the Spirit and the Bride*say “Come” in 
another world, this doctrine is made evident. Name a dozen 
recorded instances. What this spirit world has done or might 
have done for us if we had prayed sufficiently no one knows. 
Every hill may be Dothan, a staircase rise from every Bethel. 

3. The promises made to Abraham are confirmed to Jacob, 
his grandson (vs. 13-15). 

4. As was Abraham for a long time, so Jacob, called The 
Supplantef, was still far from perfect. But he was fit to 
make a vow: “Since God will be with me, he shall be my 
God, and I accept the ancient law of devoting a tenth of all 
he gives me to his service” (v. 22). 

5. Space is not a desert. It is populated, and a multitude 
of the heavenly host may break into song at any time. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. OLAY TRUMBULL. 


Jacob went out from Beer-sheba (v.10). We see, in this 
story, that one square lie told in the hope of temporal gain 
turns a brother into an enemy, grieves the heart of an aged © 
father, makes a mother anxious for the safety of her favorite 
child, and forces the liar to fly for his life, and to be a stran- 
ger thenceforward from his boyhood’s home. It doesn’t pay 
to lie and cheat. There is little comfort in ill-gotten gains. 
“ Honesty is the best policy.” A single act of deception or 
of meanness will sometimes put an end to all the love and joy 
and peace in a household. There is no real comfort to a sup- 
planter in the home where he has proved himself false. 

He took one of the stones of the place, and put it under his 
head, and lay down . . . to sleep (v.11). Whatever else Jacob 
is to be blamed for, it is not for this, He was making the 
best of his case, and that is always praiseworthy. Some men 
will get more comfort out of a brush cabin in the woods, than 
others would out of a first-class hotel; and they would find 
less to growl over, if they had lost their way in a wet, dark 
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room before a well-spread table. There always is a brighter 
side to every case, Stone pillows are better than nothing to 
keep the head from the ground. And sleep is a comfort any- 
where. So, when we find ourselves away from home and 
friends, with nothing better than the ground to lie on, and 
with the night shutting in about us, instead of giving our- 
selves up to despair, with the feeling that there will never be 
daylight again, nor better fare for us elsewhere, let us look at 
the brighter side of this gloomy case, and, taking one of the 
stones of the place for a pillow, let us lie down to sleep. 

A ladder set up on the earth, and the top of i reached to 
heaven: and behold the angels of God ascending and descending 
on it (v.12). It isnot agreat way to heaven from the hardest 
bed we ever lie down on. That bed may be the ground, and 
our pillow a stone. We may seem all alone in the world. 
But at our very side a ladder-foot rests, and the top of that 
ladder reaches heaven. Instead of being alone in the dreariest 
night, we are watched over by God’s angels coming down to 
learn our needs, and going back to report them. It would 
be well if we gave less thought to our bed, and more to that 
ladder, when our needs are greatest, 

I will not leave thee, until I have done that which I have spoken 
to thee of (v.15). Just so long as one of God’s promises to a 
believer is unfulfilled, that believer may be sure that God is 
with him to make that promise good. If the path of a child 
of God seems hopelessly blocked, and ne is seemingly alone 
and in helpless need, if he is beset with embarrassments 
before and behind and on either hand, let him look to the 
Bible promises to a believer in such a case as his. When he 
finds that God has promised wisdom, guidance, strength, 
safety, support, supply, deliverance, peace, to those who are in 
such an emergency as his, he may be sure that God has not 
yet deserted him, nor will leave him until the last of-these 
promises is made good to him in its literalness. There is 
nothing on earth to rest on, ncr anything in heaven, in com- 
parison with a specific promise of God. 

The Lord is in this place ; and I knew it not (v.16). The 
Lord is in a great many places, where men little think of his 
presence. It is taken for granted that he is in his sanctuary. 
Men understand that he is near when they go to the place of 
social prayer, or when they drop on their knees in their 
closets. But when they are driving a sharp bargain, and try- 
ing to overreach a neighbor; when they are giving way to 
ill-temper or meanness; when they are thinking evil all by 
themselves ; when they are in places or in company they 
would be ashamed of, if the facts were made public,—they do 
not realize that the Lord is there, just as surely as at the com- 
munion table, and that they are as truly in his presence, and 
face to face with him, as they would be on their death-beds. 
Wherever you are, the Lord is in that place—whether you 
realize it or not. “The Lord is in this place!” 

_ Of all that thou shalt give me I will surely give the tenth unto 
thee (v. 22). This was not an attempt on Jacob’s part to 
bribe the Almighty. Nor was it an invention by Jacob of a 
peculiar standard of religious giving. It was simply a recog- 
nition by him of the fair thing, in the use of all his worldly 
gettings from God,—and what would he ever have that did 
not come from God? There never had been a time when it 
was right to give the Lord less than one-tenth of all one’s 
income. There never has been since Jacob’s day. Long be- 
fore then, Jacob’s grandfather had turned over the one-tenth 
of the spoils of battle to the Lord’s priest, before he handed 
the remainder to the king of Sodom. The man who calls 
himself a Christian, and gives less than one-tenth of his in- 
come to the Lord, is a meaner man than Jacob, and has a 
lower standard than the king of Sodom, who was ready to 
give more than that to God’s representative. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The life of Jacob may well be divided into two parts. The 
first reaches from his birth to his experience at Peniel, and 
the second part from that to the end. The first part is full 
of deceit and of self-seeking, while in the last part there is 
much that is grand and most inspiring. During the first part 
he well deserves the name that he got at his birth,—namely, 
Jacob,—“ supplanter.” He was by nature a schemer, and 
overreached others wherever he could. But at Peniel he 
seems to have had something like a conversion, and from that 
on he deserves the new name that God gave him; namely, 
Israel,—a prince with God. 

To-day we find him fleeing from his home on account of the 
evil that he had done in supplanting his brother. Little did 
he or his fond mother Rebekah think that they would never 
see each other again in this life. But so it was, for before he 
came back to his home she had died. On his way to Paddan- 
aram, Jacob came to Bethel, and there had the wonderful 
dream that is recorded in our lesson. Draw out the main 
points in this dream from the class. Having done this, go on 
to call attention to the spirit in which this “supplanter” re- 
ceived the divine promises. God could hardly have made 
er and more positive promises than he did at this time to 


this man, See how emphatic are the words of Jehovah. He 
begins by telling Jacob who he is: “I am the Lord.” 
Then he goes on to tell him what he purposes to do: “I will 
give,” “thy seed shall be,” “thou shalt spread abroad,” “I 
am with thee,” “will keep thee,” “will bring thee again,” 
“TI will not leave thee.” What more could God say than he 
did say? There were in this divine message no “ifs” or 
“perhapses.” No! it was all positive and emphatic, 

One would suppose that the heart of Jacob would have 
been filled with ioy and with gratitude. One would have 
thought that he would hasten to praise God for what he 
promised to do, and would consecrate his life with the same 
unreserve to the service of the God of his fathers. But 
Jacob was filled with no such grand spirit at thistime. He 
seems to have thought that God was altogether such a one as 
himself—not to be trusted. So he makes reply, and such a 
reply as makes one wonder that God did not at once “take 
back” all that he had said. Jacob actually dares to say to 
God, “ If God will be with me.” Yes, but God had just said 
that he would be with him. God had no “if” in what he 
said. Why, then, did this “supplanter” put in an “if”? 
So he goes on to bargain that if God will do this and that 
and the other thing, then he, Jacob the “supplanter,” 
will take this God for his God, and will give to him one- 
tenth of all his receipts. What a different spirit from that 
which his grandfather showed! Abraham had no spirit of 
bargaining, and the result is that for ‘all the centuries he 
has stood as the example of a grand, large-hearted man. 

If now the scholar should ask the very natural question, 
“Why did God not at once cast this miserable schemer off?” 
we may reply, “It was just like God to bear patiently with 
this sinner. In fact, if God were to cast men off because 
they were unworthy, whom would he retain? God has never 
acted on the principle of helping only those who deserved 
help. He does not command his sun to shine on the worthy 
only; if he did the sun would promptly stop shining at all. 
It will be an ugly day for us when God acts in the manner 
suggested above. Let us not forget, while we rightly find 
fault with Jacob, that we are in much the same condition 
with him. There are many who have received more 
blessings than ever Jacob received, who have not yet ac- 
cepted God as their God. They have never said, “O God, 
thou art my God!” They have looked at him as “my 
mother’s God,” but have not gone farther than that. Is not 
this as mean as was the conduct of this supplanter? So, 
while we cast stones at him, let us see to it that we aré not 
at the same time ourselves living in glass houses. 

God’s action toward this man shows forth his great love. 
“Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved 
us.” It may not seem a wonderful thing to some men that 
God loves them, but that is only because they do not see 
themselves in their true light. If any sinner saw himself in 
the light in which an angel sees him, he would be filled with 
amazement that God could love him at all. A tramp’s rags 
are not very repulsive to him because he is accustomed to 
them, but to you and me they are abhorrent. So a sinner’s 
sins are not very repugnant to him, because he is used to 
them. But toan angel they must be utterly repellent. Yes, 
God’s love is manifest in that he loves these Jacobs all over 
the world, and all through the centuries, and tries his best to 
redeem them from their evil ways. 

Now note one thing about Jacob that was good. He did 
promise to give one-tenth of his income to God on certain 
conditions, and, so far as we know, he carried out this promise 
at last. This tenth became in after years the measure of 
what God required at the hands of every pious Jew. How 
is it, then, that in the year 1894 we are still discussing the 
question of how little we ought to give to the Lord’s cause? 
And how is it that those who give one-tenth are looked upon 
as very liberal givers? Is this ali the progress that we have 
made in four thousand years in the matter of giving? Re- 
member that if you do not give more than one-tenth of your 
income to the Lord, you are as mean as Jacob was; and if 
you give less, you are meaner than he. How does this sound, 
“ Meaner than Jacob”? Do you like the phrase? Well, is 
it true of you? Either, then, cease to find fault with this 
man as he is portrayed in this lesson, or else show that you 
have a right to throw stones bf doing better than he did. 

New York Oity. 





HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Jacob Went Out.—Jacob went away from home twenty-five 
years after the time af our last lesson. Do you suppose Jacob 
was always happy in all those years after he had wronged 
his brother? How did he wrong Esau? His mother helped 
him tosin. When Isaac the father was sick, and thought 
he was going to die, how did his‘wife and Jacob deceive 
him? He blessed Jacob, and gave him the birthright, think- 
ing it was Esau. Esau was very angry, and, as he thought of 
it day after day, he said, “ My father will soon die, and after 





he is buried I will kill Jacob. and then al! will be wine.” 


His mother knew what he said. She was afraid for her favorite 
son. She must plan to get Jacob safely away for a while, 
and then she thought Esau would get over his rage. Isaac 
did not die. He was weak and blind, but lived many years 
after. Some excuse must be made why Jacob should leave 
home. Rebekah told her husband that she would be grieved 
to death if Jacob should take a wif from among the young 
women around them. Isaac called Jacob, and told him to go 
to Haran (use class map), among his mother’s people, and get 
a'wife there. So he blessed him, and sent him away. That 
was the excuse for leaving home, but the real reason was to 
get away from Esau’s anger. Jacob went out and toward 
Haran, not knowing that he was to be away forty years, and 
his mother would be dead before ever he returned. 

A Place to Sleep.—Jacob went away alone, before him a 
journey of four hundred and fifty miles, to walk all the 
dangerous way with only a staff to Jean upon or help him 
climb the steep places. He was tired when night came, 
The sun went down as he was near the place where Abraham 
had built an altar, and prayed when he was on his journey to 
the land of Canaan. There Jacob stopped, to stay all night, 
He took stones lying about, put some of them for his pillows, 
and lay down. He did not. mind the hard bed and stony 
pillows. Perhaps, as he had tended his flocks, he had often 
slept on the ground, The sky was overhead, his staff lying 
beside him, and, as far as he could see around, hills, rising up 
one above another, with high mountains beyond. What 
could have been Jacob’s thoughts as he tried to sleep? 
Driven from home for fear of his life; leaving an angry 
brother, a sick father, an anxious mother; on a dangerous 
journey alone; and, worse than all, a sin-sick soul. Only 
one thing could he do, only one to whom he could call. To 
whom could he look for help and comfort? He did look to 
God, and prayed ; for he never forgot that night at Bethel. 
Does God see every one of his children in the dark, and know 
all their troubles? Every little child is loved and cared for 
by the loving heavenly Father, who never sleeps, who knows 
when they are lonely or afraid, when they are in trouble or 
sorrow for sin. 

Jacob’s Dream.—Jacob fell asleep, as you do when you are 
tired. His head rested on the hard stone, while God watched 
him, as he watches your head on a soft white pillow when 
you close your eyes after your evening prayer and mother’s 
good-night kiss. Do you often wake in the morning with 
pleasant thoughts of what seemed in your sleep to have been 
a bright, moving picture, and yourself in some of the happen- 
ings you saw in your dreams? What is a dream? AA little 
boy answered that question the other day. “A dream?” he 
said. “That is a sleeping think.” Before Jesus lived on 
earth, God often sent dreams with more meaning in them 
than we need now, since we have the Bible and so many of 
the words of Jesus. Jacob dreamed he saw a ladder that 
rested by him on the earth, and went up, up, till the top 
reached to heaven. It was not an empty ladder, for angels 
of God were going up and coming down onit. Had God sent 
visitors and watchers from heaven to gladden the sad heart 
of the lonely sleeper? That was not all. The Lord himself 
stood near, and spoke to Jacob, He could not be mistaken, 
and think it only a dream, for he plainly heard the words, 
He could not wonder who spoke, for the voice said, “I am 
the Lerd God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac.” 

Promises to Jacob.—Never such a dream before, a dream 
that was real; even the stones beneath him were witnesses 
of the promises madeto him. “The land whereon thou liest, 
to thee will I give it, and to thy seed.” How well Jacob 
knew that those were the words that had been said to Abra- 
ham! He knew there was forgiveness for him, for, though he 
had sinned, yet now he could not doubt that he indeed was 
the chosen one to receive the same promises which had been 
made to his grandfather: “ Thy seed shall be as the dust of 
the earth, in thee and in thy seed shall all the familics of the 


and blessing, comfort and care. “I am with thee, and will 
keep thee in all places whither thou goest, will bring thee 
again into this land.” Can you count all the mercies prom- 
ised to Jacob in to-day’s verses? How many may we claim? 

The Gate of Heaven.—Jacob waked from sleep. He said, 
“Surely the Lord is in this place.” He felt that the holy 
God had been there, speaking to him, asinful man. He called 
the place “the house of God” and “the gate of heaven.” The 
Lord seemed to have opened heaven for the angels to come 
to bis bedside, and had opened a way for his mortal ear to 
hear the words of God spoken for him. 

Bethel.—Early in the morning he rose up, and the stone 
that had been his pillow he set up to be a monument, a 
memorial of the night with angels and with God. , From the 
little supply of oil which he had brought for his food he 
poured some on the top of the stone. That was an anointing, 
or setting it apart as belonging to God, the place for his wor- 
ship. He named’ the spot Bethel, which means “ house 
of God.” 

Jacob’s Vow.—He resolved to begin then and there to live 
for God. There is no living for God without loving and 





giving, and there, by the anointed stone, he made a solema 
vow or promise what he would give—only a slight return 


earth be blessed.” Yet more; for himself there was hope’ 
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ff, scholars avcept the fact that each heart may be a Bethel for 
7 prayer and worship, each life make glad returns for constant 
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for all God’s promises to him. What had he there to give, 
with no possessions but his clothes and his staff? But he 
was rich in the assurance of God with him and God blessing 
him. He promised, as God would keep him and give hims 
food to eat and clothes to wear, and bring him back in peace, 
he would build an altar there for God’s house, and of every- 
thing God gave him he@vould give back one-tenth to God. 
Each teacher knows the ability of scholars to appropriate as 
personal what can be appreciated of the teaching of this and 
of all lessons, Whether in one department recently from the 
primary class, or in divided classes, by using even more sim- 
plicity, if need be, the promises may be applied, and the 


gilts and blessing from the God of Jacob. 
Lowisville, Ky. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY ROXANA BEECHER PREUSZNER. 


After greetings and the opening exercises, talk with the 
children about the ways in which they came to Sunday- 
school. Walking and various forms of riding will develop 
as the ways used. Explain that going from one place to an- 
other is called traveling. Let them repeat the word if 
unfamiliar, then ask for those who have been other kinds 
of traveling with papa or mama, and how they went (or 
journeyed) ; then bringing in the idea of the love and care of 
Jesus as shown in keeping them by the way, and bringing 
them safely home. (Many little children of three or four years 
seem to be at home with the name of Jesus, but unresponsive 
or simply awed, if God be spoken of as God.) 

Enumerate the different modern ways of travel mentioned, 
and add that long ago people did not use these; and show 
some pictures of a caravan, letting the children point out 
the camels, the few men on horseback, and those on foot. 
Tell that if people were not rich they traveled by walking. 
Tell also how warm the weather was, and about sleeping un- 
der the tents, or on the soft, warm grass, where they could see 
the sky and the stars. Make this seem no hardship, but just 
their way. Then add that we know some one who traveled 
a long way on foot, as these men are doing. He might have 
gone on a camel, or on a beautiful horse, and had servants 
with him, for his father was very rich; but he had been 
very naughty, and he was sent away. Then you will begin 
the story, and they shall help to tell it. (One way to help 
is to keep little feet and hands still, eyes looking at Miss——, 
ears listening, and tongues ready to say the right word.) His 
mame was Jacob, and he had treated his brother very badly. 
His brother’s name was ,and they were , though 
Easu was , and had a right to the and best 
place. Show your lesson-picture, and review the story, paus- 
ing to let them help by filling in for you the important catch- 
words, you pointing to the picture to help their recollections, 
let them recite in concert. 

Make plain three things: Esau had the best place, Jacob 
wanted it, he took a mean way to get it. if you have never 
tried a review in this way (quarterly review, as well as 
weekly), you will be astonished at the interest aroused, and 
the quickness with which the class will respond and do its 
part, It is not difficult to arrange, only it must be clear and 
simple. When their knowledge is exhausted, tell that after 
a while the father, Isaac, was very old, and said one day he 
would put his hands on Esau’s head, and, giving him the 
money and things, pray Jehovah Jesus to take care of him 
and help him always. This was called a blessing, and be- 
longed to the oldest son. Recall what was told as to Isaac’s 

age, and tell of his blindness; then that Jacob heard about 
it, and when Esau was sent on an errand, while he was gone, 
Jacob pretended to be Esau, told his father that he was, and 
so received the blessing that the father meant for Esau. 
Omit details, as the story is so long, but complete the situa- 
tion by adding a few words as to the father’s sorrow, the 
brother’s anger, and of what Jacob was afraid, and where the 
mother sent him. Show the direction, on your map, of Abra- 
ham’s journey, speaking of the long distance to walk alone, 
with only a cane or staff, and some food in his bag. Speak 
of the kind of people who are truly happy. Let the class 
tell if Jacob acted like this kind; then show them how un- 
happy he must have been, including naughtiness, loneliness, 
fatigue, absence from home, perhaps hunger. Bethel would 
be on the map already constructed, and shown by the altar. 
Suggest that Jacob knew about the place, and picture him as 
sitting in the grass, eating his parched wheat or barley, at the 
end of the third day. (Make a mark for him, and draw the 
hills very like stairs reaching to the sky.) Tell of him as 
looking at the hills, thinking everything over; then of his 
sorrow and earnest prayer to Jehovah Jesus for help (Gen. 
85:3); then, as he wrapped his cloak round him, and lay 
down to sleep, the hills seemed like steps to the sky. Tell 
the dream, dwelling on the words of the golden text; add 
that afterwards Jacob reached his uncle’s safely, and tried to 
be more honest and true, and promise more of his story. 

















needed any one to be with him, bringing out his weakness and 
need, also from what he needed to be kept. Mention the 
wrong things he had done, as well as other enemies. Little 
children need some one to help them do right, to keep them 
from wrong-doing. Jesus, the children’s friend, his promise 
to them ; speak of the small inward voice by which he talks 
to them, helping to keep them in the right way; of his word 
to tell us what to do. Let the class recite softly, and with 
folded hands : 


** Jesus loves me, he will stay 
Close beside me all the way. 
Little ones to him belong; 

They are weak, but he is strong.” 


Chicago, Ill. 
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ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“Took THE Stone .,. FOR A Prruar.”—Conder says: 
“Tn the Bible we find Jacob erecting a menhir at Bethel, and 
pouring oil upon it. He came by night to a ‘place,’ or 
shrine,—possibly that where Abraham’s altar yet stood,— 
and, as any other pious pilgrim of the time would have done, 
he left his memorial stone, or mazzebah (rendered ‘ pillar’ in 
the English), at the spot, anointing it with oil,—a custom 
common throughout Semitic countries, and also'found among 
the modern Hindus. The witness pillar of Mizpeh; the 
memorial pillar over Rachel’s grave; Joshua’s pillar under 
the oak at Shechem, in memory of the oath taken to serve 
Jehovah ; the stones of Bethshemesh, Ezel, and Ebenezer,— 
are familiar instances of memorial menhirs among the Is- 
raelites. Saul and Absalom erected each a ‘hand’ or 
memorial cippus, and Josiah found such pillars at Bethel.” 
The origin and use of the menhirs is somewhat different in 
India. Fergusson states, in regard to the custom prevailing 
there: “If any of the Khassia tribe falls ill, or gets into dif- 
ficulties, he prays to some one of his deceased ancestors, whose 
spirit he fancies may be able and willing to assist him. 
Father or mother, uncle or aunt, or some more distant rela- 
tive, may do equally well; and, to enforce his prayer, he 
vows that, if it is granted, he will erect a stone in honor of 
the deceased, This he never fails to perform ; and if the cure 
has been rapid, or the change in the luck so sudden as to be 
striking, others address their prayers to the same person, and 





stone or cairn to commemorate any event, is the most ancient 
and universal form of monument. Jacob set up another such 
stone when he parted from Laban; and again, when on his 
return he visited Bethel, he set up and anointed another 
stone. So Moses set up his twelve pillars on Mt. Sinai, and 
Joshua twelve stones on passing over Jordan. The monu- 
mental stones developed into the obelisks of Egypt, the 
monumental monoliths of Petra, and the memorial columns 
of classical and modern times. 

Berue..—Of the situation of Bethel there is no question. 
The name Beitin has remained unchanged. Luz (“the 
almond tree’) appears to have been the name of some 
Canaanitish fort, erected subsequently to the time of the 
early patriarchs. A little to the southeast, on the top of a 
small hill, are the ruins of a church, evidently the mountain 
where Abraham built the altar, and on which he and Lot 
stood, when, looking down on to the green plain of Jericho, 
they divided the land between them,—‘“a mountain on the 
east of Bethel, having Bethel on the west and Hai on the 
east.” It is still thickly strewn with large stones, and, not 
far off, are the remains of what may be called a “ Druidical 
circle.” Av little on the other side of this mountain is the 
third hill, still known as “el-Tell,” the mound or heap 
crowned by a dark gray mass of stone, evidently once a 
town lor fortress keep, but more weird and antique looking 
than any of the other abounding ruins of the neighborhood, 
as though Joshua’s curse had remained upon it, and left its 
desolation undisturbed through all subsequent time. Such 
is “Ai,” “an heap for ever, even a desolation, unto this 
day ” (Josh. 8 : 28). 

The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“He Took ONE OF THE STONES OF THE PLACE, AND Put 
IT UNDER HIs Heap.”—In this respect, I do not suppose 
Jacob was much worse off than he had often been before. 
Few are the comforts of the Arab life at best, and, when need is, 
they are all easily dispensed with. From experience, I know 


that with a little practice one may sleep with tolerable com- . 


fort on the ground in the open air, only a stone would always 
be a somewhat awkward pillow for one nurtured “in the lap 
of civilization.” But the Arab is disturbed by no memories 





more stones are vowed, It thus sometimes happens that a 
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person, man or woman, who was by no means remarkable in 
life, may have five, or seven, or ten,—two fives, for the num- 
ber must always be unequal,—erected in their honor. 


BY H, B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


“Took THE STONE... FOR A PrtuarR.”—Jacob, in fleeing 
to Haran, the cradle of his race, from Beersheba, retraced the 
caravan route which had been taken by his grandfather 
Abraham. It would be at the end of the second or third day’s 
journey that he arrived at Bethel. Weare told that he set up 
a stone for a pillar, and consecrated it by the symbolical act of 
pouring oil upon it. Anointed stones were frequent objects of 
divine honor among the Pheenicians, and are referred to both 
by Pliny and Eusebius, but the stone at Bethel was simply com- 
memorative. It could not have been of any great size, nor is it 
likely that its recognition could have been preserved ; but the 
Jews had a tradition that it was removed to the second temple, 
and that the ark was set upon it, and that, long after thedestruc- 
tion of the city, the Jews used to gather round it, and weep. 
Reland states that it was still honored by the Mohammedans of 
his day, but of this I am unable to discover any trace. It is 
curious that the Pheenicians worshiped small portable stones, 
to which they gave the very same name—Bethels, or, as the 
Greeks translated it, Baitulia, and which they believed to con- 
tain a magical life. This form of idolatry has been explained as 
having originated in the worship of meteoric stones as fallen 





Return to the golden text. Question as to why Jacob 


from heayen, like the Kaaba of Mecca, The erection of a 





of down and feathers. He curls himself up in his aba, or big 





Menhirs and Tables in India. 


goats’-hair cloak, throws a fold over a smooth stone, on which 
he rests his head, and sleeps serenely until “the day-star 
arises.” Jacob’s case, however, was one of peculiar distress to 
the nomad, for, as the shadows crept up from the deeps, and 
spread over all the hills, there, on the stony uplands of 
Bethel, he felt the separation from his kindred. To the 
warm, passionate heart of the Arab there are few trials com- 
parable with this.“ With what infinite yearnings Jacob’s 
thoughts flitted back to the dark spreading tents around 
Beersheba, I do not think a Western can ever fully under- 
stand, The persistence of this passionate attachment to 
kindred in the race is well illustrated by the case of the 
Jews taken out for settlement in the Argentine Republic. 
They might not have their families with them until they 
were in a position to support them. Notwithstanding excel- 
lent prospects of success, as the result of a few years’ ordinary 
industry, there were many who in these conditions simply 
could not stay, They left all behind, went back to Russia, 
to poverty, to oppression, that they might satisfy the im- 
perious demands of the heart’s hunger for the presence of 
their kindred. . 

“Anp Jacosp Vowrep a Vow,” erc.—This transaction 
wears to us very much the appearance of a bargain with God, 
as if it were gain to him to receive something in return for 
kindness. The spirit that prompts the making of such vows 
is still common in the East. Two little ones were danger- 
ously ill. A girl, a servant in the house, deeply interested in 
the sufferers, vowed that if God mercifully vouchsafed re- 
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covery, she would give the prisoners in the local jail one good 
substantial meal. The happy recovery of the children meant 
such a stroke of good fortune to the miserable captives as 
seldom befalls those who are shut up in a Turkish prison. 
An old Jew in our service came, on one occasion, asking leave 
of absence for some days, because, as he tried to explain in 
broken English, he had “said a swear,” and wished to per- 
form it, It transpired that during a serious illness he had 
vowed that, if he were graciously spared, he would repeat a 
certain ndmber of prayers at the tomb of Rabbi Shimeon Bar 
Yochai, at. Meirén, when the season for the annual “feast of 
burning” in honor of the saint came round. This feast was 
to be held on the morrow, and the old man would rather lose 
his situation, and all he had to depend on for a livelihood, 
than fail to fulfil his “swear” at the rabbi’s tomb, to whose 
intervention, he doubted not, his return to strength was due. 
Once a year, on the saint’s feast day, Jews come from all 
parts of the world to the synagogue at Meirén, near Safed, to 
burn precious shawls, fine needlework,etc. These are steeped 
in oil, and consumed in the hollow tops of certain pillars on 
the flat roof of the synagogue. The burning is done by 
night; and a strange, weird scene it is, viewed from a neigh- 
boring height, as the flames leap high, casting a red glare 
over the dark sides of Jermuk, sending avenues of ruddy 
light through the deep gloom of the valley. Thrown out in 
bold relief against the darkness are the multitudinous forms 
of the excited devotees, swayed by the impulse of strong emo- 
tion, and on the soft night wind are borne to the ear the 
strains of their wild chanting. All this is done in fulfilment 
of vows, and in gratitude for deliverance or prosperity, which 
they attribute to the good offices of the great saint who lies 
buried there. 


Birmingham, England. 
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THE GATE OF HEAVEN 


IS WHERE 
RECEIVE VISION. 
WE HEAR E PROMISE. 
MAKE vow. 





“ THIS ONE WAS BORN THERE.” 
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‘ OURS TO CLIMB IT. 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Nearer, my God, to thee.” 

“ What various hindrances we meet.’ 
“ From every stormy wind that blows.” 
“In thy cleft, O Rock of Ages.” 

“ Heavenly Father, bless me now.” 

“ Closer, Lord, to thee I cling.” 

“ Jesus, my Lord, to thee I cry.” 

* O Christian traveler, fear no more,” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 
' 1. Fugu (v. 10).—How did Jacob come to leave home? 
(Geu. 27 : 41-46.) What was the pretended reason for his 
going? Where was Paddan-aram, for which he set out? 
How far away? How did Jacob afterward describe his desti- 
tution at this time? (Gen.32:10.)) Why was all this sorrow 
deserved ? 

2. Harpsurp (v. 11).—What event had already made 
Bethel holy ground? (Gen. 12:8.) How far was Bethel 
from Beersheba? What were some of the sad thoughts that 
must have come to Jacob, as he lay on the stone pillows? 
What have these pillows of’stone come to typify to the read- 
ers of the Bible? 

3. Vuston (v. 12),—What in the aspect of the landscape, 
as he fell asleep, may have suggested to Jacob’s mind this 
staircase vision? But what higher origin also did the dream 
doubtless have? (Gen. 35: 3.) What sort of “ladder” did 
Jacob see? What are “the angels of God”? What reasons 
have you for believing that angels take active part in human 
affairs? Bearing what do they descend? Bearing what do 


faith in this scnhitting troth? How may we pare aren 
our hardships the basis of an angels’ staircase ? 

4, Promise (vs. 13-15).—What point of sadness in J ws 
lot must have been healed by the promise of a country for 
his own? of a great family? of the divine presence? What 
bearing had these promises on Jacob’s sin? In what ways 
may the Christian claim for himself each of these promises? 
Which promise includes all the others? 

5. Praise (vs. 16-19),—What kept Jacob, and what keeps 
us, from a consciousness of God’s presence? Why was Jacob 
—why are all men who realize God’s presence—“ afraid” ? 
What kinds of places may become to us “ gates of heaven” ? 
How? Why did Jacob erect a pillar at Bethel? What was 
the significance of the oil poured upon the stone? What is 
the meaning of “ Bethel”? 

6. CovENANT (vs. 20-22).—How can you show that in his 
vow Jacob was not bargaining, but merely accepting God’s 
assurances? How does his vow exhibit his modesty and the 
simplicity of his desires? What did it mean, in Jacob’s day 
and with his surroundings, to take the Lord for one’s God? 
How did Jacob clinch his consecration? What are some 
reasons why modern Christians also should give tithes to God ? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT, 


1. Why did Jacob leave home? 2. Where did he go? 
3. At what place did he rest one night? 4, What was.his 
pillow? 5. What dream did God send him? 6, What did 
God tell him in the dream? 7. What did Jacob promise 
God when he awoke? 8. What sorts of good things do 
God’s angels bring us all the time? 9. What should we 
offer God in return? 


Boston, Mass. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN WRITING. 


1. Why did Jacob go away from his home? 2. What did 
he see inadream? 3, Whatdid hehear? 4, What did he 
say of this dream after he awoke? 5, What did he do with 
his pillow? 6, What vow did he there make? 7, What 
lessons about God may we learn from this story? 8. In what 
should we do as Jacob here did? 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


It is important for us to realize that God is nearer to 
us than we have thought, and that the place we are in 
may be a place of his presence, even though it seem to be 
an unlikely spot for such a presence. Wherever we are, in 
asense of need-and of longing, we may know that God is 
not far away. 

Daniel, passing a night in the den of lions, was conscious 
of the nearness of God, as Darius was not in his luxurious 
palace bedchamber. Paul, in his. Roman dungeon, was 
sensibly nearer to God than Nero on the throne of the 
Cesars, Any one of us, while in the path of duty, in the 
hour.of sorrow or of suffering or of temptation, can be sure 
that a shining way to God’s presence starts from our hard 
pillow, or from the stony ground beneath us. And when 
God is near us, a biessing is within our reach. 


“ Though, like a wanderer, 
The sun gone down, 
Darkness be over me, 
My rest a atone, 
Yet in my dreams I’d be 
Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee, 


“ There let the way appear 
Steps unto heaven ; 
All that thou sendest me, 
In mercy given ; 
Angels to beckon me 
Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee. 
“ Then with my waking thoughts 
Bright with thy praise, 
Out of my stony griefs 
Bethel I’ll raise ; 
So by my woes to be 
Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer te thee.”’ 


ADDED POINTS. 


If we are on the move, we have come from some place, and 
we are going to another place. Whither we are bound is of 
even more importance to us than whence we have come out. 

We think that our being in a certain place, in the path of 
duty, isa mere chance happening; but God knows why we 
are there, and all our waysare in the line of his providences. 

God gives good gifts to us while we sleep, as well as while 
we are awake. Our very dreams, as also our visions in the 
night, may be a special blessing to us. 

God’s presence with us now is a promise to us of future 
good. He who has been and who is our God, will be so for- 
evermore. 





they ascend again to heaven? How can we strengthen our 


for him to do for them. He will abide with them as long as 

they need his help. 

How often is God close to us, when we think of him as 

far away! Even though we forget him, we are lovingly in 

his mind. 

If we are made conscious of God’s nearness, let us show’ 
our knowledge of the fact. .We ought to indicate in some 

way, in the morning, our gratitude for God’s loving ministry 

during the night. 

It may be that Jacob’s vow of a tenth of his income was 
not in the best spirit imaginable; but how much better than 
Jacob are you doing, and in how much better a spirit ? 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


EASTER PROGRAMS AND AWARDS. 


The preparation or selection of Easter exercises is now 
in mind, or should be. As in other methods, what is 
suited to one locality or Sunday-school may not be 
adapted to another, 

In an Ohio town, East Liverpool, this was the method 
sof last year at “‘ Everybody’s Mission.” There were 
special Scripture readings, songs, and decorations appro- 
priate to the day. To each one attending the exercises 
a colored egg was given, lettered on one side “ Easter, 
1898,” and on the other, “ He is risen.” Leaflets, or 
circular-letters, showing the meaning of Easter, were 
given with the eggs; and, as the superintendent, Mr, 
W. F. Curfman, says, “ Everybody was reading the slips, 
so that the novel way reached many persons out of our 
Sunday-school, and made them think of Christ.” This 
was the form of the invitation in part: 


EASTER, APRIL 2, 1893. 


What does the “ Easter Egg” represent? is the question so 
often asked, It is emblematic of the resurrection, When 
Christ died, as all of us must, the body, which lay in the grave, 
three days, came forth, and showed us that we too shall rise 
again to live forever and forever. 

Death is but a short sleep to God’s children, who, when the 
“Morning ” comes, will wake up in his likeness, and see our 
Father as he is. 

While the egg looks lifeless, yet the life is there, sleeping 
until, in God’s own good time, it breaks through the wall which 
surrounds it, and comes forth @ living creature. So with the 
grain of wheat which is sown in the soil, and dies to the old 
life when, the new begins. St, Paul says, ‘ That which thou 
sowest is not quickened except it die’ (1 Cor. 15 : 36), 

The flowers, the grass, and the trees, also, in the springtime 





of blossome, greenness, leaves, and fruit. So shall we, when we 
awake from our last sleep, put on “ white garments,” which 
shall remain spotless forever, etc. 
Sabbath-school (9.80) every Sabbath morning, 
AT 
‘“ EVERYBODY’s MIssIon,” 
In Red Men’s Hall, West Market Street, East Liverpool, Ohio, 
COME! 
Everybody welcome at 
“ EVERYBODY'S MIssION.” 


Take an Easter in one of New York’s most worthy in- 
stitutions of charity, the Five Points House of Industry, 
now forty years incorporated “ to shelter and provide for 
orphans, and for children whose parents are unable to 
care for them,” It is supported largely by voluntary 
donations of money, clothing, and provisions, and is 
sustained by the volunteer service of Mr, Morris K. 
Jesup, the president of its board of trustees, and his co- 
laborers, as well as by the salaried leaders. Mr. Wil- 


house, No. 155 Worth Street. The following program 
was in the form of an invitation “to an Easter service 
by the children.” 


ORDER OF SERVICE. 

Processional, “Come, children, join the song.” 

Doxology. 

Apostles’ Creed, 

Scripture sentence and response. 

“The world itself keeps Easter day ” (song). 

Lord's Prayer, 

“ Sweetly the birds are singing” (song). 

Responsive service (Scripture passages alternately by leader 
and children). 

“ Easter Greeting” (recitation). 

“ All is bright and cheerful” (song), 

“ At Easter Tide” (recitation). 

Seripture passages. 


_ “The snow is past” (song). 
Fulfilment of prophecy (fourteen Scripture recitations), 
“ The dawn of hope ” (song). 
“ Resurrection Morn ” (recitation). 





God will never leave his children while there is anything 


“ Easter bells in the mist” (recitation and chorus singing), 
“ Spring-time ” (song). 


awake from their seeming deadness, and put on God’s garments © 


liam F. Barnard is the superintendent on duty at the 


“ Under the Snow ” (recitation). . 
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Christ the Son of God (ten short Scripture recitations). 

“ O night of gloom” (song). 

“ Faster Bells” (recitation). 

* A song of sweetness” (song). 

“ Answer to a Great Question” (Scripture recitation in 
concert), 

“ Bright Easter morn” (song). 

* Easter Lilies ” (recitation). 

“In slumber lay ” (song). 

“ God hath Sent his Angels” (recitation), 

Angels roll the rock away ” (song). 

Collection. 

Recessional, ‘‘ We march with happy hearts.” 


Awards in the Sunday-school are sometimes made at 
Easter. Superintendents, or leaders of primary depart- 
ments, intending to do this next Easter,—which is also 
the “quarterly review” Sunday,—may find a hint in 
what was done last Christmas in the East Baptist Sun- 
day-school of Lynn, Massachusetts, Mr. Warren M. 
Breed, the superintendent, writes: 

“Tn connection with our Christmas festival, we-intro- 
duced a new idea for Christmas presents for the primary 
department, which has proved so satisfactory that I send 
it as a contribution toward the many useful hints in your 


valuable paper. Asa present to each member of our] 


primary department, we procured back numbers of 
the large Bible-lesson pictures published by Harris, 
Jones, & Co., Providence. We had each picture 
mounted on straw-board and sliced, by a local book- 
binder, to be used as a Sunday-afternoon occupation. 
Each of these dissected pictures, or puzzles, was neatly 
boxed, with a label attached, requesting parent or guar- 
dian to tell the child the story of the picture.” 

Mr. Breed adds that he is “looking forward with some 
eagerness to the beginning of the series in the Life of 
Christ, as forming, when complete, an attractive illus- 
trated life, such as is not now in existence.” And he 
advises teachers of primary departments to use that 
series of pictures carefully so as to preserve them for 
binding, to “‘be used in occasional reviews or general 
exercises on the life of Christ.” The teachers themselves 
can easily bind the quarter’s pictures together with 
flexible backs, he says, unless, better yet, the publishers 
would issue “a quarterly edition in book form, bound at 
the side, and sent flat instead of rolled.” He also sug- 
gests “that the smaller pictures of that series be pasted 
in scrap-books, making an orderly and attractive life of 
. Obrist, for each child of the primary class, in picture 
and text.” 

What is suggested above is, of course, applicable to 
other series of illustrations, either for dissected pictures 
or scrap-books. For example, the Methodist ‘Episcopal 
Church issues large pictures similar to those of the 
Providence company; and the’ Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, at Philadelphia, prints a special series of 
emall colored pictures on the International lessous. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—__<—__— 


AMERICAN CHURCH HISTORY.* 


There have recently appeared the first and the fourth 
volumes in the series to be published under the auspices 
of the American Society of Church History. There will 
be twelve volumes in all, and they are intended to sup- 
ply the reader with accounts of the great American 
churches by representative scholars of each. 

Dr. Carroll does what often has been attempted, but 
never before accomplished. He gives us a clear, correct, 
and ample account of the American denominations from 
the statistical side. As the statistician put in charge of 
‘this work by Mr. Porter in the census work of 1890, and 
as editor of the department of denominational news in 
The Independent, he has enjoyed unequaled advantages 
for the study of thesubject. And it has a lively interest 
for him. He has looked below the surface to discern the 
spiritual forces which are making the nation, and dis- 
covered there the wealth of color and variety which 
characterizes our religious life. He must have laid his 
pen under severe restraint, at times, in keeping his state- 
ment down to the enumeration of the necessary facts 
which his space permits. 

In his opening chapters he passes upon the charac- 
teristics of the whole field, and finds the outlook hope- 
ful. In the ten years 1880-90 the Evangelical Protestant 


* The Religions Forces of the United States, Enumerated, Classi- 
and Described on the Basis of the Government Census of 1890. 
an Introduction on the Condition and Character of American 
H. K. Carroll, LL.D. 8vo, pp. vii, 449. New York : 
ture Co. $2.50 
the ng Ry Lutheran p.- —¥ =. the United 
Systematic 
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churches showed an increase of 3,895,129 communicant 
members. This was an increase of over 42 per cent, 
while that of the population was 24.86 per cent. At the 
very low allowance of one communicant to 2.5 “‘ ad- 
herents,” as the Scotch eall them, this gives 49,631,000 
of the population connected with this group of churches. 
When to this we add the membership of the other 
churches, as far out as Jews and Mormons, we find a 
population of some five millions still outside church in- 
fluences of any kind,—indifferentists or ‘‘ horse Protes- 
tants” making the bulk of these, while free-thinkers, 
deists, and atheists are but handfuls. Even the Spiritu- 
alists, who formerly boasted of having eleven million 
adherents, can show no more than 45,030 adherents and 
334 organizations. 

The worst feature of the religious situation is the num- 
ber of divisions. There are 143 Protestant “ denomina- 
tions,” many of which, however, gather naturally into 
related groups. There are seventeen kinds of Method- 
ists, sixteen kinds of Lutherans, thirteen kinds of Bap- 
tists, twelve of Presbyterians, six of Adventists, and so 
on. But it is well to remember that, with very few 
exceptions, our sectarian names are of European origin, 
exotics on our soil. We are still in the colonial stage 
as regards our religious history, and may look for great 
unifying tendencies in the future. 

Professor Jacobs’s book emphasizes this fact in its 
valuable history of the Lutheran family. He gives a 
good deal of space to the European development, in 
order to make the American intelligible. He has to 
describe, not only the Reformation, but the Pietist move- 
ment, the Salzburg expatriation, the rise of Rationalism, 
and the violent reaction from that to Lutheran orthodoxy, 
as phases of German Church life which have modi- 
fied American Lutheran history, and are still doing so. 
Curiously enough, it was from Holland that the Lutheran 
Church first reached America, and Sweden also took 
precedence of Germany. In Muhlenberg Professor 
Jacobs has a heroic figure for the center of the story. 
He lays great stress on liturgics and hymnology in de- 
picting the life of the churches. On the burning soil of 
inextinguished controversies he walks warily and im- 
partially, giving no cause of complainttoany. His work 
opens ausviciously the series of denominational histories. 
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My Arctic Journal: A Year among Ice-Fields and Eskimos. 
By Jose — Diebitsch Peary. With an Account of the 
Great hite Journey across Greenland by Robert E. 
Peary, C.E., U.S.N. (8vo, illustrated, » pp 240. New York 
and Philadelphia : The Contemporary ublishing Co. $2.) 


Few phases of Lieutenant Peary’s recent arctic ex- 
plorations are more interesting to the general reader than 
those given in Mrs, Peary’s record of her own unique 
experience as a member of the party. There is a tinge 
of romance in the story of this remarkable journey. A 
courageous woman braves not only the hardships of an 
extreme and untried climate, but also the complete 
separation from home and the refinements of civilized 
life, in order that she may cheer her husband in hia 
labors by her presence. In an unpretentious yet effective 
way the author tells of incidents and happenings that 
only a woman’s quick sympathy and acute perception of 
the fitness of things could appreciate as worthy of record. 
There are vivid descriptions of arctic scenery and of the 
phenomena of the changing seasons. The native pecu- 
liarities and habits of the Eskimos, to be learned only 
by close contact, are made familiar to the reader. More 
interesting still are the details of the home life and 
occupations of this little family of explorers in their 
cosy camp among the arctic snows. The record asa 
whole gives a closer acquaintance with these strange 
northern people, and the country which they inhabit, 
than any simply official report of the exploration voy- 
ages could make possible. Lieutenant Peary furnishes 
an introduction to the book, and also a chapter descrip- 
tive of his journey across the “great inland sea.” The 
illustrations are from photographs. Several maps help 
the reader to a better understanding of locations and 
routes traveled 





Aspects of Christ: Studies ot the Model Life. By Burdett 
Hart, D.D. (12mo, pp. 288. New York: E. 8. Treat. $1.25.) 


The Christ. By James H. Brookes. (12mo, pp. 287. Chicago 
and New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25.) 


If the books which deal with the character and acts of 
Christ, as displayed in the brief narrative of the Gospels, 
were all to be written, the world would not contain them. 
Two books now come from very different theological 
and local directions. Dr. Hart is a consergative Con- 
gregationalist, long a pastor in Connecticut. His pur- 
pose is to bring men to look upon the glory of Christ 
through the atmosphere of rexerent contemplation. He 


has nothing to prove about Christ that does not fall within 





the statement that the Saviour is his own best evidence. 
So his studies, which follow the chronological order 
mostly, are devout, reverent, and suggestive, if not 
markedly original. 

Dr. Brookes of St. Louis is a man of war. He begins 
by arraying the testimony of twenty-five skeptics and 
unbelievers, and then proceeds to discuss the scriptural 
and historical testimony to the unique greatness of the 
Master. His spirit is not contemplative, but argumenta- 
tive. One would not look to him for new insights into 
the Saviour’s greatness, but for arguments, neat and 
vigorous, as to the beliefs he shares with Christians 
generally. One misses in the book what is found in 
Dr. Hart’s,—the exhibition of Christ’s intimate, or mys- 
tical, relation to his people, as presented in the Fourth 
Gospel. Dr. Brookes’s conception of the Saviour’s work 
lies more in the field of legal and official relations, 
Which method is the better one, even in dealing with 
unbelievers, is open to discussion. 


The Bible-Work. The Old Testament. Vol.I. Genesis, Chap- 
ter I., to Exodus, Chapter XII. From the Creation to the 
Exodus. The Revi Text, arranged in sections, with 
comments selected from the choicest, most illuminating 
and helpful thought of the Christian centuries. Taken 
from four hundred scholarly writers. Prepared we Glent- 
worth Butler, D.D. (Lexicon 8vo, pp. 647. New York: 
The Butler Bible-Work Co. $4.) 


This volume forms the fourth in point of issue, though 
the first in point of order, of Dr. Butler’s great English 
catena of selected comments, The three on the Psalms 
dealt with a field in which the literature of exposition is 
especially rich, and the same is true of the opening 
books of the Bible. Dr. Butler covers a wide scope in 
his selections, and those who have not time and money 
for a great number of books will find here much of the 
marrow of many. One will chiefly miss the foreign 
writers." Even Luther, though not ignored, is quoted far 
less freely than his big homely book on Genesis, the 
greatest of his exegetical works, deserved. 


Flashes from the Lighthouse of Truth; or, Bible Readings on 
the First Three Chapters of the the [First] f istle to the Church 
at Thessalonica. By the Rev. F arsh. (12mo, pp. 
271. Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $ 


Mr. Marsh is the pastor of a Calvinistic church in 
Sunderland, England. His book is a work of edification 
rather than of exposition. It applies the words of the 
Epistle directly to the comfort and instruction of his 
hearers, without troubling himself about their historic 
sense. He is a vivacious writer, with a good store of 
illustrations and a large acquaintance with Scripture. 
But he casts no new light on the Epistle. On page 91 
he speaks of himself as having conducted revival services 
“at one place—designated by Shakespeare as ‘ Drunken 
B——.,’ because he got intoxicated there once.” There 
is no such characterization of any place in his plays. 
Has not. Mr. Marsh confounded the immortal William 
with his contemporary “ Drunken Barnabee” 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Sunday-school work in Finland shows progress that 
reflects credit upon Christian workers in that land. 
Numbers of three monthly periodicals devoted to Sun- 
day-school interests, have recently come from Helsing- 
fors (Finland). Two are in Finnish, with whose long 
and ungainly words we meddle not. But the Sondags- 
kolebladet is in Swedish, and therefore accessible. We 
find in it two biographies,—one of our own Albert 
Woodruff, and the other of Rev. Johan Fredrik Bergh, 
“the founder of Sunday-schools in Fimland.” This 
good man, who died in 1866, was a Lutheran pastor of 
Pietistic sentiments, and did much for the well-being of 
his Finnish countrymen. We find that Finland, in 1893, 
had 6,853 Sunday-schools, which have 147,134 scholars 
on their books,—an increase of 15,000 within the year, 


In the ups and downs of modern theological and re- 
ligious thought, German methods, manners, and ideals 
constitute a powerful factor. While the scientific organs 
and works of Germany are quite well known in interested 
circles on this side of the Atlantic, the more popular 
journals and periodicals, which influence the church to 
a greater degree than the former, are scarcely known 
even by name. Yet Germany has a number of excellent 
theological and church periodicals, which, so far as solid 
contents are concerned, are fully up to the best published 
in America, although in news proper, and in variety of 
departments and topics considered, they are inferior to 
these. Asa rule, these periodicals represent schools of 
theological thought, just as in America such papers 
represent denominational interests. Probably the most 
influential church paper-in Protestant Germany is the 
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Leipsic weekly, \Adigemeine Ewangelische 
Lutherische Kirchenzeitung, edited by Pro- 
fessor Luthardt, and edited in a most 
positive and evangelical spirit. A com- 
panion literary weekly isthe Theologisches 
Literaturblatt, also edited by the famous 
Leipsic dogmatist. Within the last few 
years a rival to the former journal has ap- 
peared in the Christliche Welt, published 
weekly in Leipsic, and edited by Dr. Rade 
of Frankfurt am Main. It is the organ 
of the Ritschl or “new school” of ad- 
vanced theology in Germany, and in many 
respects represents neological tendencies, 
although skilfully edited. Its companion 
sheet is the Chronik, a strictly religious 
newspaper, giving the facts and data of 
modern church life throughout the world. 
The Zvangelische Kirchenzeitung, edited 
until recently by Zéckler, and the Deutsche 
Evangelische Wochenschrift, edited by the 
well-known ex-Court-preacher Stécker, 
both published weekly in Berlin, represent 
a milder type of positive Christianity than 
Luthardt’s journal, the first mentioned 
being more positive than Stécker’s weekly. 
The Protestantische Kirchenzeitung of Ber- 
lih is the organ of the old radical school 
of thought, the best exponent of which is 
the -faculty at Jena. The great literary 
organ of the Ritschl sehool is the Theolo- 
gische Literaturzeitung, edited by Professors 
Harnack and Schiirer, and published in 
twenty -six numbers each year in Leipsic. 
Aside from its dogmatical bias, it is the 
ablest journal of its kind published any- 
where. The Beweis des Glaubens, a 
monthly issued from the presses at Giiter- 


sloh, and edited by Zéckler, is doubtless | - 


the best apologetical journal published ; 
and for thoroughness of discussion, the 
Missions- Zeitschrift of Dr. Warneck, from 
the same house, is the ablegt journal of its 
kind, This, too, isa monthly, 


Fe ees 


* BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


For a few weeks only, the statement of cir- 
culation will be omitted. At this season of the 
year, when so many subscriptions expire, it is 
impossible to state accurately, at the time of 
going to press, what number of copies will 
be required. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time; The advertis- 
éng-rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running @ year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have such a position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, # far as 
tt will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of twenty per cent upon the regu- 
lar rates. 








For nervous diseases, use Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, 
Maine, says: “ Have found it of grea’, bene- 
fit in nervous diseases,—nervous headache, 
nervous dyspepsia, neuralgia,—and think it 
is giving great* satisfaction when it is thor- 
oughly tried.” 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A t secret underlies the prinetpte 
tat tas brought success in the production and sale 
of the Gail rden hugle Ley Condensed Milk, 
and this partly er omy for the fact that competi- 
on not successfully imitate it. Thirty years in 











Wanted Housekeepers 


free’ our illus- 
wate booklet, “From Ranch to Table,” showing 
how Rex Brand Beef Extract is made and recipes for 
using it. THE CUDAHY PACKING CO.,30, Omaha,N eb. 


Mrs, Crafs's 8 Primary Tea Teacher $ Quarterly, 


ear: 
wanpal DRU MOND. NE NEW ¥ 

for Sunday-school libraries are sold 
by us at emt prices. Get our prices 


eut 
before buying. Covers, labels, num- 
BOO S Be Oy ished free. “end for 





RK DRE CITY. 








for a new catalogue pms ned 


A Lie Never Justifiable- 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


“Ts it ever right'to tell a lie?” has been for 
ages a perplexing question. 
Trumbull draws a clear distinction between the lie 
and justifiable concealment. 
by a careful and vigorous treatment of the duty of 
veracity and of the sin of lying, in the light of 
Bible teachings, the moral sense of mankind, and 


centuries of discussion. 


No.question in ethics is more vital. 
work on this subject is so thorough and compre- 
A book for the plain common-sense 
man, as well as for the scholar. 


hensive. 


Whatever Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull writes is sure to be scholarly, vigor- 
ous, and original in view. His latest work, ‘‘ A Lie Never Justifiable,”’ 
tion, for it is an able and earnest defense of the position that a lie’s a lie for a’ that, 
and in spite of the fact that good and learned men a-many in the past or at the 


present time do not bring it under whol 


In this book Dr. 


He proves his thesis 


No other 


is no excep- 


} cc d 


under all circumstances. 





+ One of the best points in the book is the writer’s emphasizing the need of 
stricter definition for the word, confusion arising from a confounding of justifiable 
concealment with wilful deception.— 7he Hartford Courant. 


A neat volume of 250 pages, size 57 inches, bound in fihe cloth, gilt 
top. Just published, Price, $1.00, At booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the 


publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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: ER SELECTIONS, containing 
brigh t, néw Carols, and a ive Service. 
Bibl sic'by, Celebrated Writers Sunday-School 
rice § cents, post-paid 

at LIVING CHRIST, Service of Song 

and Responses, pregeves’ by by /. £. HALL, Price, 

cents post-pai fecall FEY also to: + The 

Life. “The Risen yo " ** He Lives,” 

** Death's Conqueror,” ** The King of Love, ” * Sav 

tor Victorious, Easter Morning, Etc., Price, 5 
cents each, post-paid. 


eee CANTATAS. ece 


UNDER THE PALMS. By Butterworth 
and Root, Price 30 cents, post-paid. 

FLOWER PRAISE, By Burnham and 
Root, Price, 20 cents, post-paid. 


FESTIVAL OF THE FLOWERS. By 
Burnham and Root. Price 30 cts, post- 


MUSICAL VISITOR, for February, will 
contain Easter Anthems, Price, 15 cts. a copy. 


Catalogue of Easter Music of every 
description mailed free on application. Address, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, | NEWYORK,  ~ CHICAGO, 


restaars FOR EASTER. 


The Royal Victer, by the late Rev. Isa. Baut- 
ZELL, is our latest Easter service. Stirring, varied 
music, and dramatic dialogues and exercises, char- 
acterize this > = is in demand. Hafl the 
Prince, Calv d King of Kings, are still 

r diine {ine w 


pour, A — — bring you samples of any 
three. Price, ic, 50c. per dozen, postpaid, 


‘* THE CHOIR LEADER,’’ 


edited by E. 8. LornENz, the best anthem ochen or 
the world assisting. At least one anthem for every 
Sunday, 16 octavo es monthly. The first num- 
ber (March) contains anthems by Gabriel, Ogden, 
Bierly, and renz ; two selections for Easter, alone 
worth the cost of the whole number. 
Regular subscription rates, Tic. Per COPY, one ond 5 
ors one year, $3; 10 copies or more one yea 
il Ma 1 subscriptions will be vooswued | at 50e. ic. per 
year. At this figure, anthems will cost the choir 
than one cent per copy. 
Sample copy free to choir leaders. 
a silver — for samples of all our Easter 
anthems. Address. 


LORENZ & CO., Dayton, Ohio. 


Or, WARD & DEUMMOND, 
Jil Broadway, New York City. 












Just Ieeuecdc. 


Compiled by 
0 ? F. N. Peloubet, D.L., 
' ©) and Hubert P. Main. 
330 hymns and tunes, for use where one book Is 
desired for the devotional meeting and the Sunday- 
school. ‘those who bave used Sxizect Sones No. 1 
so satisfactorily, may find No. 2 even better. 


Cloth, $40 per 100 copies, by express. 


THE BICLOW 4 & MA co., 
216 Wabash Ave., Chicago. E. 9th St., New York. 


onsnnatec Wit ttstent a Bi 
a ae 
SALL, § Germania Fiabe, Chicage. 





NEW EASTER MUSIC. 
“DAWN OF HOPE.” 


A new and original Easter Service for the Suriday- 
school, consisting of Tecitations, responsive readings, 
bright’ music, and exercise for the primary depart- 
meut. By W. L. Mason. 

cents each, by aang 
$4.00 per hundred by express, not 


prepaid. 
“LAW AND GOSPEL.” 


An Easter Service, consisting of music, recitations, 
ed readings, and primary exercise. By W. L 


Price, same as “ Dawn of Hope.”’ 


PRINCE OF LIGHT. 


An Easter Service for the Sunday-schvol, consisting 
of recitations, responsive readings, and bright music, 
to which is added a uni noand att ttactive ex for 
the platform. Prepa: Mason, 

Price, 5 cents 1 a sonny, by mall. 
$2.50 per hundred by express, not prepaid, 


And Echoes from the First Resurrection. 
An Easter Exercise with mared te WL Mane sipeusal 
readings, and carols, Pre 
Price, same as * Prince of Light.” 
THE GOODENOUGH &4 WOGLOM CO., 
122 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


Gospel Hymns No. 6, 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN, anp STEBBINS. 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 6 is conceded to be equal in 
every respect to any of the numbers wh have 
preceded it in the series of Gospel Hymns which have 
roved so irsvaluable in the wonderful meetings held 
Mr. D. L. Moopy, Rev. B. Fay Miia, 
HITTLE, Dr, MUNBALL, and others. 


20 cents; if by mail, 2 35 cents per copy. 
JHE GREAT POPULARITY of GosrpzL Hymns 
No. 5 having made the combination of 5 and 6 a ne- 
Cessitv, the two books are now issued as one, without 


any duplicates and with an index for the whole, 
under the title 


(jospe! Hymns 
60 cents; if by mall, 70 cents per copy. 
Excelsior Edition, 


45 cents; if by mail, 50 cents per copy. 
Specify “ Large Type" or “ Excelsior"’ in ordering. 
Editions of Words Only are also issued. 


A full list of the different styles and editions of the 
GosreL Hymns Series sent on request, 


The John Church Ca, The Biciow & Math Ca, 


Cincinnati, O. 


NEW EASTER MUSIC. 


—A new Concert E 
cise St os oonenia by J. H. Fillmore, Aue 
music and selections for soottations, Price, 5 cts.; 
The ae 
'w Concert Exercise 
for Beptn Schock, A Mise Seesie H. Brown and 


told in v 

















ajah.— iter P Anthein 

bert, with Soprano and Solos, in oy Her 

parts of Handel's t Hallelujah Chor Chorus. Price, 0 cts. 

cises,  Anshond and whe Sheet of Easter Concert liea- 
tion. Why not get the best? — 


& 6 Combined 





TRILBY is the best fiction of the 
older school that the magazines have 


mitted the public to enjoy fora long 
vile —N. Y. Evening Post. 


HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


MARCH 
166 Pages; 73 Illustrations. 


THE BUCKLEY LADY A Story. By Marr, 
E. Wrens. 

THE RUSSIAN AND HIS JEW. By Povtr- 
ney Biezstow. With 5 Illustrations by 

Freperic ReMInGTon. 

AN UNODIVINED TRAGEDY. By Lavaence 
Atma Tapema. With 2 Illustrations by 
Anna Atma Tapema, 

ATAPRIVATE VIEW. By Branver Matraews. 
With 5 Illustrations by W. T. Suxpier. 

“CACHE -CACHE."’ A Story. By Wut 
McLennan. With an Illustration by O. 8. 
Reingart, : 

THE WELCOMES OF THE FLOWERS. By 

.-Hamitton Gtsson. With 23 Illustra- 
tions by the Author. 

TUBERCULOSIS AND ITS PREVENTION. By 
T. Mircuxit Pruppen, M.D. 

THE NEW ENGLAND NEGRO, A Remnant, 
By Janz De Forest Suexron. 

A PARTIE CARREE. A Story. By W. E. 
Norris. 

A RODEO AT LOS OJOS. By Frevenic Rem- 
ineton. With 10 Illustrations by the Author, 

TAILBY. AStory. By Gxoncr pv Mavunrer, 
Part III. With 15 Illustrations by the Au- 
thor. 

GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. A STEEL 
TOOL. By R. R. Bowser. With 8 Illus. 
trations. 

THE WEAVER OF THE SNOW. A Poem. 
By Witu1aM 

EDITOR'S STUDY. 
WaknEa. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER contains an pre perm 
story by Ruta McEnery Srvarr and other 
humorous Sketches and Illustrations, 

LITERARY NOTES. 


By Cuances Dopirr 


By Laurence Horton, 
Now Ready 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers. 


~ Tn the Word there is a spiritual cones Mtherto se 
wn.—EMANUEL SWEDEN BORG, 


* Thisspiritual, or internal, sense of the International 
Lessons is carefully explained in the weekly issues of 


THE HELPER. 


We believe it will nae every teacher. Five 
trial will que you to provethis. Send your 
On & postal, and we will send it free. Address, 


THE HELPER, 
2129 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—# JUST PUBLISHED & 
THE NEW EDITION OF THE 


Gene “ OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


With NEW HELPS and MAPS, 
At prices from $1.25 to $20.00. 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
33 East 17th Street, . New York. 


THE HIDDEN POWER 
VOICES oF tHe RESURRECTION 
RESURRECTION TIDE 


The above are our newest Easter Ser- 
vices, containing music, recitations, ete. 
Price, & ote. each; 50 ota, per doxz., matied, 

Samples of the three sent for 10 cents. 


JOHN J. HOOD, “rs. *sz* 


——— PA. 


LIGHT ‘THROUGH T THE z OPEN DOOR. 
dred. 

















a rbot Y Bonde Fy ex 
| AY list. Easter Is ctu. poe Some 50 cts. 
Gascer Recitations 
HENRY D. NOTES @ CO Mass. 








Hy) KING OF GLORY. 7 cer a or 
ASTE 


~~ 7 (1894 sa xontrengae 
ei wees * 


100, 
ae aaraen Fe 


- ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this pa: 
will oblige the publishers, as ue as Po 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is si'or new subscr weekly 
dy =e following rates, for tea o d or new subscrib- 
These rates include pos 


ons COPY, one year,. --0$1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, payment 
ance. 


in adv: 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 


yy Agee or ~ ! set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as many 9 copies an many be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club 

For an pyr od of copies (more > than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For ave or or ow ¥ copies in a package to one address, 
8&0 cents each. A package thus sent Is addressed to 
one person only, and no womes can be written or 
iatet on the separate pape 

he a5 met for a club may be ordered rc sip ins 
to ind 1 addresses at $1.00 each, and 
@ to one address, at fifty cents eac’ 





when 80 


The papers for a club should all go to one peste t-office, 
alors? h in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
espoet yet their mail matter from one post-office, and 
oe n the same school get theirs from another, 


peckage ci will be sent accordingly. This applies to 
t 1 yo may 


to the extent 
smaller 

packages < ° Pave or more copies each, if desired. 
FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
= owed for every ten comeee whe aclub of either 
r. The free copies e clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be ncladed in the 


“Additions may be made at eny time to a club—such 

itional subscriptions to expire at the same time 

br th the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
schol rtionate share of the yearly club rate. 

“Sd that are open during only a portion of the 

ees, aan poueuse at club rates for such a length of 

Be papers may be required. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 

oy Agha yey tely, at the eo rate ote. of .00 

ear, can have the ad ress ¢ hanged at any time 

7 thout charge. Members of package clubs do not 

have this ee ae. can bave a copy transferred 

from a rate address at the rate of 

one cen 3 Peek for t the unexpired time of the sub- 

scription, Ohe en it has over six monthstorun. When 

it has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 

” Ln a ip cents to the end of the subscription. If 

~~ club subscriber intends to change his cr her 

‘ora few weeks only, we will mail an @xtra 

copy, as long as desired, at the rate of three cents 


per week 
king to have the direction of 3 pease 
changed should be careful to name, not onl 
Office to which they wish it sent, but also L e one to mone 
which it has Leo yl og All addresses shou 

h county an 

4% elub Tieeription is renewed by some other 
= han the wilt =e y 4 the “ot one rstating m1 

a w e ge 8 7 <A stating t 
the chub he r takes the of the one 


hee year 
paper will mt = eqnt to ony, subscriber beyond 
the ti Fe paid for, u est. Th 
for «club wit I invariabl be discohtinued at 


made ear 
—— of an 


= 
Dy one tarue of the LA 
teechens of to examlne it, will 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
The Sieetee Sest Times will be gt to Fred Ay 
borg ped in the Universal Postal 
lowing rates, which include 
Que copy, one year, <n shillings. 
les, year, ¢shillings 
To ministers ona missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 — each. 
To sounse the above rates for two or 


peers ment ordered at one time, and th they 
— singly to the individual addresses, 

ne address, w 
Ja 


bers. 


JOHN D, WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 














CHEAP PRINTING. 


eae i priate encéa, etc. Gecuiee 


press, ll newspaper size, $4. 
ee Dy be =. All easy, 
printed ru < L~»- Xf for catalogue, 
presses, type, to factory 
Kelsey & Gener eriden, coum. 


MEDAL anv DIPLOTIA 
Bushnell’s Perfect Letter Copying Books 


At wee Columbian Exposition. No press re- 
quired. All stationers sell them. 











A-CORN SALVE no polsom 


REMOVES THE TOE-CO! —_ 


4 TRIAL stZ8 
eee A 2-CENT STAMP. 
ANT CHEMICAL CO., - PHILADELPHIA. 








~ nordering goods, or in making 
cdestaed ts tits panel “pr aie te 
iahers, as weil x hapa 
as the cert y —" 








TALES WITH MOTHERS.—No. 3. 
Harry BABYHOOD. 

Every mother wants her baby to thrive, 
because a healthy child is a happy child. 
The question of how the baby shall be fed 
is demanding the attention, as never be‘ore, 
not only of the mothers in the land, but of 
the entire medical profession also, because 
itis now realized how much the health ofa 
child can be influenced by proper nutrition 
during the years of babyhood. As the re- 
sult of the improper feeding of the infant, 
the vitality of the child is impaired, and he 
grows up weak and puny. In these days 
when artificial food is being so generally re- 
sorted to for infants, the demand for a sub- 
stitute for mother’s milk has brought out 
many foods for which t claims are 


made. Gustav Mellin, an glish chemist, 
was the first to discover and combine the 


uisite properties n for an arti- 
cial fi and with hie discovery the 
+ feeding of infants commenced. 
Mellin’s F is the only 
for mother’s milk, and it 
make babies strong and healthy than any- 
pie ag that ever pen invented. 
ellin’s Food possesses a e@ requisite 
heat and flesh producing oe bone-formin: 
eonstituents necessa: ~po-~ aby give a chil 
health, vigor and vital Infants are ex- 
ceedingly fond of it and rive upon it when 
pao ~ can be retained upon the 
If they have been wea 
- - troublesome they become "happy, 
healthy and active; 
cheeks, firm muscles and a strong conatl 
tution are the inevitable results of usi 
this excellent preparation. Mellin’s Fi 
being highly nutritious and easily digested, 
is also pe y adapted to the wants of in- 
valids and convalessents. 


@ CIVE THE BABY e 


Children 


will not develop uniformly 
unless they get sufficient 
nourishment. They will be 
thin, weak, hollow-chested. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


EEE TELE ED 
the Cream of Cod-liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites, over- 
comes the tendency toward 
thinness and makes children 
strong and healthy. Physi- 
cians, the world over, endorse 
it. 

Don’t be deceived " 


Prepared by Scott &4 Bowne, 





Substitutes! 


V. All Druggista 








Cc 
REATEST | INVENTION 


EVERY Fautity i Bae HAVE IT 
>» SEs on TIN CAND 

— STEPaTA a WHITMAN & SON 
See INVENTORS AND 


PHILADELPHIA Pa. 
A mm A PRACTICAL EVERY-DAY 


a COOK BOOK 


containing over 2,500 
tested recipes. "320 
FR EE in cloth. Don’t fail to 


i: WATCH-CLOCK 
the greatest novelty of the age. 
For full particulars how to obtain both, address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. 0, Box 287. New York City, N. ¥. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers, Your 
grocer ought to have iton sale. Ask him for it. 

0. s. WILTBERGER, , Prop.. 233 NN. 2dSt., Phila., Pa. 











u' 
Perfect Substitute for Mother's Milk. 
SEND ia rpaes Te nad esas 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., BosTron, Mass. 











USE A BINDER. 


A great many of the readers of The Sunday School Times wish to preserve their 
papers and have them in convenient form for reference. The Binders now offered 
are of the same manufacture as those furnished for some years past, and which 
have given such good satisfaction. The papers can be placed in the binder week 
by week. The volume is not cramped at the back as when the old style of binder 
is used, but opens wide and easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation that, in many cases, club subscribers will be glad to order 
the Binder through the one who forms the club, the price has been made very low 
when two or more of them are ordered. 


THE STYLES. 
Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents additiona 
Two or more, 60 cents each. If mail ed, 15cents each Pe dditional, 
Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An excellent cee although very plain. 
Single one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional for maili 
Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 10 cents each additional. 
The flexible Binder makes a handier volume for the reader, while the stiff Binder 
may be somewhat better for the permanent preservation of the papers. 


JOHN D, WATTLES & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Persons liable to take cold 


An Effectual should always keep an All- 
cock’s Porous Plaster 


S hield. close at hand. 


Placed right over the chest it protects better than any 
pad, for there is no slipping to one side just far enough 
to endanger some vital part. 


But Allcock’s Porous Plasters do more than merely 
ward off harm from the surface. They protect the inner 
organs by keeping the skin in good condition, thus form- 


ing an effectual shield to sensitive lungs or stomach. 


Allcock’s piste 


Plasters 
keep the skin at an even temperature, and the pores 
open, so that consumption finds it hard to secure a hold 
even in the severest changes of the weather, 





WORTH REPEATING. 


—_——»_—. 


BEREAVED. 


[From “ Poems Here at Home,” by 
James Whitcomb Riley.] 


Let me come in where you sit weeping,—aye, 

Let me, who have not any child to die, 

Weep with you for the little one whose love 
I have known nothing of. 


The little arms that slowly, slowly loosed 
Their Eppa round your nee; the hands 


used 
To oe "tach arms, such hands I never knew. 
May I not weep with you? 


Fain would 1 be of service—say some thing 
Between the tears that would i be oe eel 
But ah! so sadder than yourselves am 

Who have no child to die, 





THE SKEPTICISM OF JOHN. 
THE BAPTIST. 


[Bishop Phillips Brooks, in The Independent. ] 


I do not think that any of us can dare 
to count ourselves fully Christians, unless 
Jesus Christ has so taken hold of our lives 
that we can do great hard duties by his 
strength, unless we can give ourselves up 
to our brethren in something of the spigit 
of self-sacrifice in which he gave himself, 
unless our faith has been transmuted into 
character. How dol judge of the faith 
of my Christian friend? s it by what he 
tells me in words of his feelings, or his 
experience, or by the life which he is liv- 
ing, avd which his faith makes possible to 
him? It is the self-sacrifice, the devotion, 
the consecration of his living, that tells 
me most truly how vital his faithis. And 
so it is with my own life. Isit the ecstas 
I feel, the visions I see, the sentiments 
have for the Saviour whom I love, that 
prove my Christian faith to myself, and 
convince me that I am a believer, that 
Christ is really tome what I think him to 
be? Certainly not. These feelings are 
precious, this love is sacred and delight- 
ful; but I may at any time cast it aside 
as a merely subjective experience, and it 
can never prove my faith tomy own doubt 
of my faith. 

It is only when by the strength of Clrrist 
I lift myself up to the doing of the next 
hard duty, when I cast aside my selfish- 
ness, and, feeling every need of any of my 
fellow-men as a call to me, give myself in 
complete consecration to those needs ; only 
when I can take my sin, that has crushed 
and beaten down the highest that is in me, 
and stamp upon and resist its temptations, 
until I cease to feel them temptations ; 
when I know that my whole life has been 
lifted up and set upon a higher and more 

rfectly human plane, by my faith in 

esus Christ,—that I can say to my unbe- 
lief, “‘See what this man has done for 
me. Must there not be a real Christ who 
has responded to my internal faith in him, 
and actomplished these sure results, that if 
must know and recognize as real ? ” And 
if I have not this experience, it is cer- 
tainly my own choice that I do not have 
it. Any of us can take the Jesus, the 
Man who is shown us in the Gospels, and 
feeling and knowing his perfection and 
his purity, as the highest possible perfec- 
tion of manhood, can seek to imitate and 
reproduce it in our lives, until it has in- 
spired us with strength and possibility for 
higher living. 

What shall I do, then, for my friend who 
has lost his faith in God and Christ and 
immortality? Shall I repeat my creed 
loudly in his face? Shall.I give himvau- 
thoritative dogmas? Shall I argue from 
point to point of proof and logic? These 
will come in place, perhaps, in time; but 
surely before these I must urge him to be; 
as honest on the side of faith as he ig 
willing to be on the side of unbelief, and 
to open his mind to see the wonderful in- 
spiration that Jesus has been to his own 
life in times past, and to the life of the 
world everywhere and always, when it has 
taken him for its Master, ‘and striven to 
reproduce his character in its own. I be- 
lieve there are many souls among us who 
are as much martyrs to truthfulness in 
their unbelief as any of those who were 


~| canonized for fidelity to the conviction of 


truth at stake or cross or wheel. They 
will sacrifice love and comfort and happi- 
ness, and go out alone into the darkness 
of despair, in obedience to their honest con- 
victions; but not always can they be 
equally open on the side of the truth, and 
because they have once Bae wae him, and 

have cast off as superstition the old sacred 




















truths, Christ and his message may knock 
in vain now. With certain proof at the 
door they have at first honestly but sadly 
and desperately closed against him, and 
at which they would gladly admit him 
if he came to them now for the first time. 

When John asks Jesus, “ Art thou he 
that should come, or look we for another?” 
John has not given up hope for the cause, 
the salvation of the nation to which his 
life has been given; even if Jesus be not 
the Christ he has thought him to be, he 
will still look for the salvation that must 
come in some other way, at some other 
time, if not inthis and now. In this con- 
tinued faith in the inevitable coming sal- 
vation was the surest hope that Jesus 
would at last be able to prove himself to 
him as the expected Messiah. It is a 
noble thing always that we see so often in 
life that a man who is dying, or whose 
work is over, forgets himself and his future 
in anxiety for others, or for the cause to 
which he has given his life. The man in 
his last hour provides for his family, the 
general, wounded and dying, strives to re- 
press the pain and keep lifein himself un- 
til he knows that-the battle has been won, 
and then, in the shouts of victory that 
assure the triumph of the cause to which 
he has given his life, his soul goes gladly. 
forth into the unknown. It wad mani- 
festly so with John. His mission was 
over, the crowds that had gathered so 
gladly about him came no more; he was 
in the power of a tyrant, and daily near- 
ing almost certain death. But it is not of 
himself he thinks; it is of the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of righteousness to 
which he has given himself. If Jesus is 
not to be his successor in the work, who 
will. be? And it does not once occur to 
him that it can possibly be that there 
should be no successor. If Jesus is not 
the Christ, John will still look for another 
that shall be; he will not sit hopelessly 


down and think for a moment that the | 


work of regeneration is over. 

And so I think it has been always true 
of the noblest human souls through all 
the history of the world. Leader after 
leader in whom ~~! trusted may have 
failed; yet they would still look forward, 
and keep sure that humanity was worth 
a jaud that some time the Saviour 
would come to meet the need and possi- 
bility of salvation that they knew was in 
man. If we connect this universal ten- 
dency of the best thought that is in man, 
to hope for man’s salvation against all 
disappointment, with the relation of the 
souls that have doubted of Jesus as the 
Saviour to the Saviour, has it not been, 
must it not finally be, the same? If an 
honest man, with high hopes for his kind, 
with a deep sense of its present sinfulness 
and its need of salvation, tells me that he 
can. no longer believe in Jesus as its 
Saviour, am I not sure for him, and can I 
not say to him, that, if he will only keep 
sure of the possibility of perfect human 
living, and know that somewhere and 
somehow there must be a Saviour that 
will: bring humanity to that salvation, if 
he will continue to “look for. another,” 
and never give up hope of a salvation, a 
Saviour, he shall surely come in time to 
know Christ asthat Saviour? For I think 
it is indisputably true—I have never heard 
that any one has ever doubted—that no 
other helper or savior of men has ever 
pretended to do what Jesus has pretended 
to do for man, has ever claimed for him 
such height of possibility, has ever offered 
to him such help to rise to that possi- 
bility, has ever so suggested to him the 
potential facts of his humanity, has ever 
so inspired him to live up to those facts. 
I hold, then,—and hold with little fear of 
contradiction,—that the skeptic who will 
continue to believe in the salvability of 
man will continue to find himself forced 
to believe that Jesus the Christ is man’s 
Saviour. 

Can I not, then, bez the unbeliever 
whose skepticism is an honest one to 
throw himself actively into the struggle 
to raise his sinful, falling fellow-men to 
something of the condition of nobility 
which he believes them by the very con- 
stitution of their natures to be capableof? 
And if he will do so with perfect openness 
to conviction on both sides, I am right, I 
think, in believing that he must come to 
know that Jesus alone has mét, or can 
meet, the need; that he may trust his 
pretensions of himself, and will be unable 
to resist the conviction that he is the Christ 
that should come. 

' I have spoken as if to one class only; 
but it may well be that in some way, at 
some time, we have all of us doubted some 





of the truths that were once so sure and 
80 precious to us; and so I may say to all 
of you who are in any stage of skepticism, 
be sure that your doubt is honest, and not 
nore of a a naw § an unbelieving 
ife, a result of a struggle to press your 
life more deeply into God's life, and not 
to escape from your allegiance to him 
with its restrictions. Be hopeful, and try 
to think that at least the sun may be 
shining stiH, even if you cannot see it. 
Do not insist on staying in your dark 
cave, with your back to the entrance 
where the sun, if there were a sun, could 
never reach you, but be willing to come 
out into its ible illumination; then 
throw your thoughts, your investigations, 
your studies, strongly and conscientiously 
in the direction of Jesus Christ, asking 
him, in whom you do have an underlying 
faith as a reliable person, whether he be 
not the Christ, the Saviour of the world. 

Study honestly the works and character 
of Jesus while on earth, and the nesults 
that faith in him has effected in the world 
and in your own life. See me f done, sin 
overcome, standards enlarged and en- 
riched, noble living suggested and made 
possible wherever his wonderful influence 








has touched the life of man; and if these 
do not canvince you that he is the Christ, 
hope still for the salvation of mankind, 
trust in the highest possibilities of man- 
hood, be sure that there will be, there 
must be, some Saviour; struggle to help 
your fellows to some salvation, such as 
Jesus saw and suffered and struggled to 
gain and give them; and we who are so 
sure of God, so hopeful for man, so cer- 
tain of the perfection of the relation 
Christ sustains to God on one side, and 
man on the other; we, who have so evi- 
dent proof of his Christhood in its influ- 
ence on our own lives,—can be perfectly 
sure for you that the Jesus who has proved 
himself to us will also manifest himself to 
you in all his divine fitness and inspira- 
tion, and can pray God for you, and ask 
you to pray for yourselves, that you may 
be honest and open and faithful and hope- 
ful, that God may manifest himself to you 
as he has so often and so richly done to us, 
Let us all pray that it may beso for others 
and for ourselves, that even through our 
doubts, our unbeliefs, our souls may.come 
into deeper and closer union with Christ, 
who has set us to seek him who is so ready 
to manifest himself to us. - 
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